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Hints on Grape Culture —XVILI. 


UR last article left the vine at the close of the second year, ready to be 

pruned. Whether the pruning be done in the fall or spring, the operation 

will be the same. The best time to prune will form the subject of a future 

article. For most localities we prefer fall pruning, the reasons for which must 

be given at another time. The reader, however, can safely pursue either fall or 
spring pruning, as may suit his convenience. 

We desire to go back a little here, and possibly avoid some confusion, even at 
the expense of future repetition. There is one system of training which we 
adopted a good while ago, and which has yielded so much satisfaction that we 
shall give it some prominence. It is a system that we have often recommended 
to our friends, and commended publicly. We stop to note it here, because it 
requires some peculiar treatment during the second year. Instead of growing 
two canes to every vine, as directed in our last, grow two canes to every other 
vine. Each alternate vine is to be grown with a single cane during the second 
year. Instead, therefore, of pruning all the vines to three eyes, regulate the 
pruning of the alternate vines according to their strength. If they are stout 
enough to be left three feet long, prune them to this length. In this case, a couple 
of the lower shoots may be allowed to bear one bunch each. As soon as the 
fruit is set, stop these lower shoots two leaves above the fruit, and pinch in 
the laterals to one leaf. The bud at the end of the shoot will probably break, 
but this is of no consequence ; indeed, it is of no consequence if all the buds on 
these bearing shoots break, as they will all have to be cut off at the next pruning. 
It is of some consequence, however, in the case under consideration, to stop the 
shoots and pinch in the laterals at every new leaf that is made. The object is 
to obtain some fruit, and yet not materially weaken the growth of the arms; and 
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this can only be well done by persistent stopping and pinching. All the lower 
shoots except those to be fruited should be entirely removed. 

Having provided for the treatment of the lower shoots, let us turn to those 
above. The two uppermost buds are to be selected for arms, These are to be 
treated precisely as directed in our last. The object here is to get two arms three 
feet above the lower arms. They might be formed by carrying up two shoots 
instead of one, but we prefer a single trunk. 

We have supposed above that the first year’s cane was sufficiently strong to be 
left three feet long. If, however, as will probably be the case, it should be too 
weak for this, it must be cut down to three eyes, and treated as directed for a 
single cane. The arms, in this case, will not be formed till the succeeding year ; 
but it is, in fact, a positive gain to wait a year rather than attempt to form arms 
upon a feeble trunk. Very much of the ultimate success of the vine will depend 
upon having started with a good foundation. 

We must explain here that the first and last vine in each row will have but one 
arm. This is necessary in order to fill up the trellis. The first vine in the row 
should have the arm above; that is, the arm should be placed three feet above 
the first wire. The last vine in the row will have its arm above or below, ac- 
cording as there is an odd or even number of vines; but it is desirable, though 
not indispensable, to have it above. Our illustrations will explain the arrange- 
ment. 

We may as well add here a few words in regard to the quantity of fruit a vine 
may be permitted to bear during the second year. If the vine is at all feeble, no 
fruit should be allowed to form. Fruit bearing is an exhausting process, and 
under its operation a feeble vine is rendered still more so; in some cases the 
principle of vitality becomes permanently impaired, and the vine lingers out a 
feeble life, unable to “ yield its fruit in due season.” If, on the contrary, every 
thing has gone on well, and the vines are stout and vigorous, each of the two 
shoots may be allowed to bear one bunch of grapes. Some, indeed, of great 
constitutional vigor, might be allowed to bear two bunches to each shoot. A 
good judgment must be exercised in each particular case, bearing in mind that in 
this case, as in most others, it is best to err on the safe side. It will be under- 
stood, of course, that the laterals are to be pinched in, but that the canes are not 
to be stopped, except it may be necessary near the end of the growing season, to 
hasten the ripening of the wood, as explained in a former article. We drop this 
caution, lest the reader should confound these arms with the single cane treated 
above, and in consequence stop them. 

Let us now return from this digression, and proceed with the pruning at the 
end of the second year. We will for the present confine our remarks to the arm 
system. We have two canes, from which we wish to form two arms. In some 
cases, where the growth of the vine has been vigorous and stout, these arms 
might be formed at once of their full length, four or six feet, as the case may be; 
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and persous impatient of fruit, and ambitious of the largest immediate results, 
would be very apt to thus form them; but this, in our estimation, is by no means 
the best method to pursue. It is very important that the shoots growing near 
the trunk of the vine should be as stout and vigorous as those growing near the 
ends of the arms. This object can rarely be accomplished if the arms are at 
once formed their full length; for in this case the buds towards the ends of the 


arms will inevitably break stronger than those near the trunk. How to avoid 
this will be explained in our next. 


LANDSCAPE ADORNMENT.—NO. XXV. “THE LINE OF GRACE 
AND BEAUTY.” 


BY GEO. E. WOODWARD, 
Civil Engineer and Architect, No. 87 Park Row, New York. 

Tue most general practice of laying out ornamental roads and walks is by in- 
spection, the lines being decided upon by the eye, one person setting the stakes, 
while another indicates their positions, The plan, if it may be called a plan, de- 
pends for its success on a thoroughly educated eye, a knowledge of the principles 
of curvature, and the relations curves bear to each other. Without this knowledge, 
there can not be imparted any instruction of the process of doing such work, and 
the more oue lacks the knowledge of the principles of the beautiful in curved or 
winding lines, the more complete will be his failure. 

A curved line of road, to be beautiful and impressive must have some principle 
of curvature. “To give curves a character of art,” says Mr. Loudon, “ they 
ought to have a certain unifurmity in their degree of curvature ;” which means 
nothing more nor less than that they should be laid out by some fixed rule or 
principle. ‘ To preserve unity,” says Mr. Loudon, “ curves ought to be so united 
as not readily to discover where one curve begins and the other ends;” that is, the 
union of curves must be such that they flow gracefully into each other, and this 
implies a fixed principle in tracing them. 

It is by no means necessary to discuss the advantages or comparative beauties 
of the many varied forms of curvature. Whatever may be the theoretical value 
of any but the circular curve, we know by experience that in practice they are of 
but little or no account. The circular curve, compounded of different radii, is 
practically identical with any curve of the slightest use in Landscape embellish- 
ment. It can be made to pass through any point, adapt itself to any form of sur- 
face, and admits of the safe passage of heavy and rapid moving bodies, and for 
graceful flow and elegance is quite as near perfection as can be attained. To any 
one who has made a practical examination of curved lines of road laid out by the 
eye, and compared them with those actually laid out as portions of circular ares, 
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there can be no question as to the superior elegance of the latter ; the difference 
is so plain, the grace and beauty of flow so decided, that a doubt is not admissible. 

The curves of the conic sections are all naturally illustrated ; their beauty is of 
the highest order; beyond them we can not go. The Circle is the prominent 
curve, cut from a cone by an intersecting plane; then the Ellipse; then the 
Parabola and Hyperbola. The three last can be practically laid out by the use 
of circular ares of different radii; therefore the only curve we need investigate is 
the circular one; and we propose to show, by using this in the engineering 
operations of Landscape embellishments, that a very much higher grade of ex. 
cellence can be attained ; that the field work can be performed in a fraction of 
time usually required, and with an absolute certainty of a beautiful result. The 
diagram illustrates the manner by which curves join each other. 


* 


Starting from the point A, we pass around a portion of the circumference of || 
circle No. 1, to the place where it is tangent to or touches circle No, 2; from 
thence pass on to the circumference of circle No, 2 to the point of contact with 
circle No. 3; then on the circumference of No.3 to its contact with No, 4. These 
four circles are tangent to or touch each other internally, and the point of contact 
between any two can be found by producing a line joining their centres. At this 
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point of contact the passage from one curve to another is harmonious, and is not so 
at any other point. Circle No. 4 touches circle No. 5 at the point B ; this is an exter- 
nal contact, and the curve reverses. A line drawn from the centre of circle 4 to the 
centre of circle 5 passes through the point of contact. Theline C D is a tangent line 
to both curves 4 and 5; that is, it touches both at B, but does not cut either curve: 
The line C D is at right angles to the line joining the centres of circles 4 and 5; 
and to pass from a curve to a straight line, it is necessary that the straight line 
should be at right angles to the radius of the curve at the point of contact. At 
the point B, from circle No. 4, we can pass harmoniously on to the straight line 
in the direction of D, or on to the reverse curve on circle No. 5. At E we pass 
to curves of different radii, of greater or less radius than circle No. 5, and the 
union with any of these curves is absolutely graceful. The centres of these curves 
are always in a line drawn from E through the centre of circle No. 5, and pro- 
duced. At F the radius is again decreased. . 

Small garden walks, flower beds, turn-arounds, etc., can be easily laid out by 
describing portions of circular ares on the ground from centres in a nearly similar 
manner to drawing them on paper, using a chain instead of dividers. Curves of 
large radius, and where objects intervene between them and their centres, are laid 
out on the circumference. This is best done by the method known as deflection dis- 
tances; the only accessories required, besides a chain or tape line, can be extem- 


porized on the ground in a few minutes, and the whole problem practically dem- 
onstrated in an accurate and rapid manner. 


WINTER OF 1862-3 ON THE NEW EVERGREENS. 
BY H. WINTHROP SARGENT, WODENETHE, FISHKILL LANDING, N. Y. 


Ix reply to your request for some statement of the effects of the past winter 
upon the New Evergreens, I can only repeat more or less of my former experience. 

Though the winter generally was much less severe in cold than many previous 
ones, and the spring was equally favorable, yet about the average amount of disease 
and disaster has taken place, though not always in the same, or even expected 
subjects. A coniferous friend of mine, and an experienced (though now dis- 
couraged) planter of the half hardies, has a theory, that the life of an imported 
tree depends mainly upon the amount of vitality which it brings over with it 
across the water, and unless immediately adapting itself to this climate, it gains 
no new strength from being transplanted here, and only survives as long as its 
foreign tone and vigor continue to support it, and as this year by year fades out, 
the tree passes away with it. 

I have been coming very unwillingly to a similar conclusion the past year or so, 
for I think it within the experience of most planters of imported trees, (which 
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are not unquestionably hardy,) that they sometimes look worse and grow less every 
succeeding year, until they entirely fade away. More than this: when we find a 
tree able to withstand a winter such as 1860-1, where the thermometer indicated, 
in February, 18 to 20 degrees below zero, and apparently doing well and growing 
vigorously the succeeding summer, we are very apt to make up our minds that 
this tree is quite safe at this temperature hereafter, and are very much surprised 
and puzzled to find it does not withstand the succeeding winter when as favorable 
as the past year. I find several trees here dead this spring which have sustained 
several winters a cold of 15 degrees below zero; among them the Euonymus mara- 
tima, the Chamecyparis variegata, Glyptostrobus hetrophyllus, ete. Now this 
winter has not destroyed them; but if my friend’s theory is correct, they were 
obliged to give up so much of their English vitality during the winter of 1860-1, 
that they had not enough left to carry them through the winter of 1861-2. 

We all know, I believe, that foreigners always suffer less from heat and cold the 
first year of their residence in this country than natives, and do not for their first 
year readily lose the fine florid look belonging to all healthy Englishmen ; the 
second and third year both the color disappear from their cheeks and tone from 
their constitutions, Why may not the same be true of plants ? 

I have been led to make these remarks, to show how difficult it is to make any 
decisive rules by which we can judge of the entire hardihood of any plant, except 
after the experience of a long series of years has proved it to be so. 

Among the new things which have gone through this winter with entire success 
are, Thujopsis borealis, Chamecyparis thurifera, Cupressus Lawsoniana, Pinus 
Beadsleyi, P. Jeffreyi, P. Benthamiana, Abies amabilis, A. grandis, A. lasciocarpa, 
A. Parsoniana, A. Pattonii, A. Hookerii. 

The latter is said to be one of the handsomest of evergreens, having the grace 
of form and habit as well as color of the Deodar, but much greater vigor and 
strength. Among the new Arbor Vite I have found Glauca, Gigantea, Compacta, 
Lobbii, Hoveyi, Buistii, Craigiana, and Menzesii, perfectly hardy. 

As the true Gigantic—rising to an altitude of 140 feet—is one of these, (cither 
Lobbii or Gigantea), it is very gratifying to know fe are to have such a valuable 
addition to our ornamental trees. Certainly Craigiana, Gigantea, and Lobbii are 
among the most beautiful of trees, unquestionably the most so of Arbor Vite. 

Wellingtonia seems to do perfectly well here with a little advantage of posi- 
tion; and the Golden Yew is decidedly hardy and most distinctive. 

Cryptomerias seem to have worked up into an improved condition of health, as 
well as Cedars of Lebanon, though neither can be, I think, depended upon for 
large trees. 

Deodars, I fear are hopeless, except as bushes. 

Among the older evergreens, Douglasii, Clanbrasiliensis, Cephalonica, Mon- 
strosa, Hudsonii, Kemferi, Nobilis, Nordmandiana, Pinsapo, Orientalis, Webb- 
iana, Whittmaniana, etc., among the Firs; and Austriaca, Benthamiana, Fremonti- 
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ana, Cembra excelsa, Laricio, Moritmia, Nivea, Ponderoso, Pumilio, Pyrenaica, 
Pygmeea, ete., among the Pines, continue with me to withstand perfectly both 
summer’s heat and winter’s cold. 
* All I have ever said or written in favor of Rhododendrons, Azalias, Kalmias, 
and Mahonias, I wish to confirm. 

I do not even think now that shade is essential for the Catawbiensis variety 
of Rhododendron, though the foliage is better out of much sun; but certainly 
neither sun nor cold affects them. Mahonias sometimes suffer a little, and occa- 
sionally die back, but sharp pruning to live wood makes them soon recover all 
they have lost. 

The English Hollies, Laurel, Portugal Laurel, and many others of the broad- 
leaved evergreens, can be grown perfectly well if taken up in winter and removed 
to a cold pit; a system of cultivation eminently adapted to this country. 


[Mr. Sargent’s observations on the new evergreens are always most welcome. 
His devotion to this beautiful class of plants has been a benefit to the country 
at large. The theory of his coniferous friend is ingenious and interesting, and 
very suggestive. It will account for many facts that meet us daily. We are 
glad to see the Golden Yew among the decidedly hardy, for it is very striking 
and beautiful, and not appreciated half as much as it should be.—Eb.] 


VIEWS OF THE INTERIOR. 
BY FOX MEADOW. 


Tuart there are “ interior” views of the great subject of horticulture needing 
painting on its ever-living canvas, as well as “ exterior” views, you, Mr. Editor, 
know fully as well as your very humble servant. 

The “ external,” it is true, is often very beautiful, noble, and grand, but at the 
same time it is very deceptive. Men and things constitute the world. We are 
often deceived by the former, but at the same time often deceive ourselves. It is 
of this latter we wish now to speak. Perhaps among all the various branches of 
horticulture, there are none more extensive than the fruit department. Men rush 
to its culture with sanguine expectations of monstrous results. Trees are planted 
on the Monday morning, and crops of its luscious fruit looked for by Saturday 
night. The man who is making and losing money daily in speculative business, 
makes but a poor patron of horticulture. Pay! Pay! will it pay? is his constant 
theme; a word, the very sound of which d/ast¢s all vegetable life when uttered in 


the garden. The man who can sell a hundred pear trees, or a hundred Delawares 


to fruit next season, or the same year they are planted, and guarantee fruit enough 
from them the same year to pay for the trees, will generally find lots of custom- 
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ers; and hence our nurseries get rid of their rubbish. But these trees do bear 
fruit “the first year after planting,” and some of the pear trees had éwo pears on, 
and the Delaware did show fruit; but, unfortunately, some “ insect” destroyed 
them. How these pears are watched by the lady and little children of the house- 
hold! How they long for the time to come when they shall be ripe! Bartletts! 
Oh! shan’t we have a feast? They are ripe, and pa’s going to pick them. They 
are picked, and “ pa” puts them carefully in a basket, and away he and the pears 
go to the city, and they sold at a fruit store for what he can get, in order to “ make 
it pay.” How long the children cried for those pears, Mr. Editor, I can’t say ; 
but “pa” promised them the next lot, as his first sales did not pay his expenses 
to the city, and would have been an entire loss to him, only that he took them in 
his hand on the way to his office ; a sort of killing “two birds” with one stone. 
How many scores of families in the vicinity of all our large cities are thus left 
almost destitute of fruit for the sake of some paltry pittance in the shape of dol- 
lars and cents. Many gentlemen entertain the idea that fruit is injurious, or that 
only a very small portion should be eaten at one time. “We have often seen gen- 
tlemen with a half-pound bunch of Hamburgh grapes divide it cautiously between 
half a dozen children, and the mother looking half frightened to death, thinking 
the little pale cheeks would be poisoned if they eat one more berry! Conse- 
quently “pa” is again off to market with the grapes, because he has more than 
he can possibly consume. “ Pa,” leave the grapes at home, and when you go to 
the city in the morning, leave the door of your grapery unlocked ; let the children 
get poisoned for once, and tell your own dear lady to eat all she is able to, and 
you will find, as a consequence of the children’s every day practice, that every 
day they will be enabled to eat more grapes, and still more grapes ; that dys- 
pepsia will leave your daughters and consumption your bosom friend. Ripe fruit 
is not injurious to any one; and of all the fruits the earth produces, the fruit of | | 
the vine would seem to be especially intended by the Creator for man’s use, || 
creative of both health and happiness. Dr. Herpin, of Mentz, in a recently pub- 
lished work, gives a very interesting account of the curative effects of grapes in 
various disorders of the human body. They act, first, by introducing large quan- 
tities of fluids into the system, which, passing through the blood, carries off by 
perspiration and other excretions, the effete and injurious materials of the body ; 
secondly, as a vegetable nutritive agent, through the alburmeroid of nitrogenous 
and respiratory substance which the juice of the grape contains; and thirdly, as a 
medicine, at the same time soothing, laxative, alterative, and defarative ; fourthly, 
by the alkalies, which diminish the plasticity of the blood, and render all more 
fluid; fifthly, by the various mineral elements, such as sulphates, chlorides, phos- 
phates, etc., which are analogous, and valuable substitutes for many mineral wa- 
ters. This valuable fruit, employed rationally and methodically, aided by suitable 
diet and regimen, produces most important changes in the system, in favoring 
organic transmutations, in contributing healthy materials to the repair and recon- 
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struction of the various tissues, and in determining the removal of vitiated matters 
which have become useless and injurious to the system. To the dyspeptic, we 
say, cultivate and eat largely of the grape. To disease, in all its various forms, 
we say come, come to the luscious vine, the panacea for all our ills and woes of 
bodily disarrangement and disease. Mothers should learn to cultivate the vine, 
and administer its fruit to their families, rather than nauseous drugs and sweet- 
meats, which. often glitter with golden coats of paint to the eye of the child, though 
pregnant with deadly poison. Cultivate the vine, for it is Nature’s great medicine, 
destined for the human family. 

For open air culture, grow none but sweet pu/pless sorts, and throw all “ Bullet” 
varieties to the pigs, for their stomachs are better adapted for the transmutation 
of sour, acrid, indigestible substances than the stomachs of little children, or even 
men. 


In our next paper, Mr. Editor, with your permission, we will give you an 


“Interior view” of Exotic Graperies, for we have seen of late some splendid 
sights, and we know you would like to know all about it. 


[We hope all the “ Pas” will bear in mind the wholesome advice of Fox 
Meadow, and let their children have their fill of good ripe fruit. It is the cheap- 
est and best medicine that can be administered to them. By all means leave the 
keys of the grapery at home, not only for the sake of the wife and children, but 
we might call during “ Pa’s” absence, and every body knows our weakness for 
grapes. We have great faith in the health-giving properties of ripe fruit. Chil- 
dren may generally be left to regulate the quantity for themselves. “ Pa” need 
concern himself only to see that the fruit is ripe and fit to be eaten, and given at 
proper times. Fox Meadow understands us pretty well. Nothing would please 
us better than the “Interior View” of the grapery; only, if you please, Mr. 
Meadow, let it be practical and somewhat Jitera/,as you usually do such things. 
We are always ready for the “interior” aspect of all grape questions.—Eb. | 


- 


REJUVENATING OLD HOUSES.—IlI. 
BY MYRON B. BENTON, LEEDSVILLE, N. Y. 


Tur Horricurtvrist, it is presumed, visits not only houses built in the modern 
style, with all the “ modern improvements,” but is a weleome guest at many an 
old farm-house, built, perhaps, a century ago. It is with regard to such dwellings 
that I wish to make a few suggestions—architecturally. 

It is often the case, that the original building, in such houses as I refer to, is a 
very insignificant member of a large cluster which have been built at different in- 
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tervals ; a small nucleus, which seems to have slowly crystallized the others about 
it. Of course, there are all the styles of domestic architecture combined which 
have been in vogue for a long time. 

There is generally something of picturesqueness about such a residence, which 
commands attention from the mere passer-by, when he sees so plainly the little 
history of a family for several generations written out legibily in the very features 
of the house they occupy ; an interest much greater than most new houses can 
elicit from the spectator. 

But it often happens that Nature adopts the dwelling into the beauty of her 
landscape much easier than the occupants can for their own convenience. For 
want of any system or general plan in its arrangement, each part having been 
built to suit only the special requirements of the occasion, it has become very in- 
convenient. It is rambling ; rooms that should be closely adjoined are far apart, 
and those that ought to be farthest removed from each other, open together. A 
long distance must be traversed in setting the table for a single meal; for the 
cellar-way, perhaps, opens from one of the parlors, and the china is in a chimney- 
cupboard of the other, and the pantry is in some equally convenient place. The 
kitchen, which is often the dining-room, suffers most from an ill-arranged plan, 
being the “ vital centre” of a farm-house. This is the only department on which 
the twenty different architects have worked in harmony, for each of them seems 
to have thought it desirable that almost every other apartment of the house should 
open from the kitchen. The consequence is, the side partitions are so filled with 
doors, that there is scarcely room to set back a table against the wall. There is not 
a spot in the room where one can sit down without soon finding himself in some 
one’s passage-way. Let us see; connecting doors of this one room open into the 
parlor, (behind the cooking-stove,) living-room, bed-room, stairway, front hall, 
east “stoop,” west “stoop,” wood-house, sink-room, and back-kitchen, besides 
several closets. There is a small window under one of the “ stoops,” which, in 
winter, when the leaves are off the low maple directly in front of it, lets in a few 
horizontal rays. There is one more window wedged in between the wood-house 
and the milk-room wings, which contributes another beam. 


="9 


-With all this concentration of the useful members of the house, we look in vain 
for the expected convenience. Too much has been attempted, and the reverse is 
the effect. This part of the house isa failure for the various purposes which it 
must serve. The principal room of the kitchen department is neither a pleasant 
nor convenient dining-room, living-room, nor kitchen. 


[ Mr, Benton has hit upon a fruitful theme; one eminently suggestive of criti- 


cism. The “rise and history ” of some old country houses would prove as in- 


teresting as a romance. We hope Mr. Benton will give some illustrations of how 
the “old home ” can be modernized.—Eb. } 
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PRACTICAL PAPERS, NO. IIlL—THE BIRDS AGAIN. 
BY OLAPOD QUILL. 


Ix the last paper, under the title of Let the Birds Live! 1 gave some reasons 
why all who own gardens and farms should let these little benefactors live un- 
molested. ; 

In this paper I would further urge as a duty the care and especial protection 
from harm the various kinds of birds which seek the vicinity of the farm-house, 
the garden, and the orchard as places of habitation. 

Some few individuals, let ignorance or prejudice against one or more species of 
birds, condemn the whole race to the shot-gun. Suppose that some few of the 
birds do prey upon the honey-bee, like the peewit ; suppose others, like the robin 
and cedar-bird, devour our best cherries, is that a reason why they should be 


banished for ever from the garden, their sweet song silenced, their graceful gyra- 


tions amid the woods and groves to be seen no more, and all for the simple reason 
that they partake unasked of the common bounties of the same Providence that 
feeds man? Let the birds live. They serve with true fidelity their humble mis- 
sion, and in doing so they confer an immense benefit upon man as checks upon 
myriads of noxious insects, which otherwise would prove enemies too formidable 
for man to contend with alone. 

One pair of robins, with a family, will, during the three or four weeks of the 
caterpillar season, destroy an immense number of these vile insects. Let some 
of our younger readers tell us how large a number of caterpillars they would kill 
in four weeks’ time, allowing them to kill only sixteen per hour for four hours each 
day, which is a low estimate during the four weeks’ time. They will find, in 
the answer, an all-sufficient reason why that particular family of robins should 
live; and having watched their operations with much pleasure during this time, 
they have become their fast friends and firm protectors. 

“ This bird patronage,” says one, “is small business, I think, and does not pay.” 
Friend, you are mistaken, it does pay, and pays well. You can not obtain a 
single cherry from some dozen trees, you say—the robins and cedar-birds get 
them all. You can save a sufficient number for yourself, if you will take the 
trouble to do it. low shall I do it, do you ask? Not with shot-gun and slaugh- 
ter. Go to work in a quieter manner; those fine cherries which the birds love 
as well as yourself, can be saved to you; you can share a part with your busy 
little winged gardener, and should do so; but lest they should appropriate to 
their use more than you think they deserve, quietly put a stop to their operations. 
Birds are, as a general thing, not on friendly terms with cats; now, by placing 
upon your cherry trees some plaster of Paris cats, such as you purchase for a 
shilling of the image man, will, if repainted to look like a black and grey cat, most 
effectually prevent the devastation of birds upon the tree upon which they 
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placed. It will be borne in mind, however, that the cats in plaster must be made 
to look as natural as possible. The cats of the image seller, looking like any 
other animal in the world than a cat, being almost always painted in bright yel- 
low, with daubs of red, and are no cats at all. I have seen the experiment of the 
plaster cats tried with perfect success. If one does not wish to try this remedy, 
let him have a net attached to a large prop, which, though a more expensive 
remedy, is a sure one. Such nets will protect small trees most effectively, and 
are used by many farmers in different sections of New England. 

It is an erroneous opinion to suppose that birds live upon fruits altogether ; 
many birds live on seeds, and feed their young upon the larvee of insects, and vast 
quantities of grubs and insects are every year destroyed in every garden by these 
public benefactors. Let the birds live; build them neat little habitations; accustom 
them to your voice ; they will soon come and go at your bidding ; and it is wrong 
to accuse every bird that alights upon your corn of destroying it. They are there 
for another purpose; and if the black-breasted fellow yonder, who labors so per- 
severingly, does once in a while pull up a hill of corn, call a little philosophy to 
your aid; remember that God made not the earth and its fullness for man alone, 
but careth for the sparrow of the field, and he that hath said he will take care of 
the sparrow, will out of the great abundance of his Providence provide enough 
for you. 


[ We believe the experiment of placing stuffed cats in trees has been tried with 
the best results. It is a very simple remedy, and should be tried, with many 
others, before resorting to the wholesale destruction of the feathered race.—Eb.] 


GRAPES, VINEYARDS, ETC. 
BY T. B. MINOR, 


Tue interest manifested at the present time in grape culture in this country is 
rapidly on the increase, and from evidences that I have received this last fall, I 
think I can safely say, that we are hereafter to be a great grape-growing people, 
rivaling the best wine producing districts of the old world. 

The best grape-growing regions for producing fruit for market, I consider to be 
a belt of country, about 150 miles broad, commencing in about the latitude of | 
Philadelphia, and extending from 60 to 100 miles north of the city of New York. 
If we go further south, the fruit ripens too early to sell well in our large cities, 
as the month of September is quite as early as it should be sent to market. 

I may, perhaps, have placed my limits somewhat too far north, as the south- 
ern border of the belt of country above alluded to, for some varieties of grapes ; but 
for the production of the Isabella, Catawba, Delaware, Rebecca, Diana, Hartford 
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Prolific, Concord, and some other standard varieties, I think that my limits are 
not far from right. 

In latitudes north of the aforesaid limits, up to, and even in the Canadas, good 
grapes are generally produced, of certain varieties ; but the Seasons are too uncer- 
tain—spring and fall—to insure the greatest degree of success. 

The old standard varieties, Isabella and Catawba, do not fully ripen more than 
one season in.ten in all New England, Central and Northern New York, and in 
the same latitudes at the West. In some parts of Central and Western New 
York, where the soil is light and warm, grapes ripen that utterly fail in the higher 
and more clayey districts. In Monroe county and vicinity, they generally mature 
about ten days before the same varieties do in Oneida county, and in most of the 
state, lying south of Rochester, down to the Pennsylvania line, running east to 
Hudson River. 

In consequence of this difference in the soil, the grape growers of Rochester and 
vicinity have given publicity to many statements, in regard to the ripening of 
grapes, which have been taken by the public as applying to all sections of 
country in the same latitude, while they should be considered as local, to a great 
extent, in their reliability. 

The following are some of the principal varieties that generally mature in all 
sections of this State: Logan, Hartford Prolific, Concord, Delaware, Rebecca, 
Child’s Superb, and Northern Muscadine, with several kinds of less reputation. 
The Diana, one of our best varieties, does not generally ripen in Central New 
York. 

In regard to the relative merits of the quality of fruit, and time of maturing of 
the above-named varieties, I will make a few remarks. The Logan and Hartford 
Prolific ripen about a week before the Delaware, Concord, and Rebecca. They 
are a good early grape; but the fruit of the Hartford Prolific is liable to fall off, 
if left upon the vines till fully matured, which is also the fault of the Northern 
Muscadine in a very great degree. 

The Concord ripens in Central New York, from September 20th to October 
Ist, according to situations. If a vine be grown upon the south or east side of a 
building, the fruit will ripen a week earlier than that grown in vineyards, with no 
protection on the north or west. This is the case with most other varieties. The 
fruit of the Concord is considered here to be much superior to the Logan and 
Hartford Prolific, more prolific than either, but not quite so early. 

The Delaware, though excellent in quality, and very prolific when vines have 
sufficient age, yet it is not as popular in this section of the State as it might be in 
other places. Good judges of the fruit place the Diana ahead of it when fully ripe ; 
but a serious fault with the latter is, that the clusters ripen very unevenly, there 
being, frequently, green grapes and ripe ones upon the same bunches, and in the 
same clusters. The Delaware will continue in good repute, and become one of 
our best sorts, but it is far from being as valuable as some dealers in it have en- 
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deavored to make the public believe. The Diana is a larger grape than the Dela- 
ware, and when it matures fully, it may well place the Delaware, all things con- 
sidered, in the back ground. 

It has been said, through the press, that the Delaware ripens from one to two 
weeks before the Concord; but I have failed to see this verified in this, Oneida, 
county. The Delaware may, perhaps, ripen a few days earlier than the Concord 
in some places; but it can not be said of it, in truth, that it uniformly ripens even 
a week earlier. 

The beautiful Rebecca is growing in favor every day; it ripens with me about 
the same time as the Delaware and the Concord; and it has the merit of retain- 
ing the fruit upon the vines without a single grape dropping off, till very late in 
the season. Its only fault is, that it does not bear so profusely as some other 
varieties ; but it greatly improves in that respect as it acquires age. 

I may justly include Childs’ Superb in the list of early varieties, that are safe 
to grow in this latitude. Mr. Childs, in whose garden this valuable grape origin- 
ated, resides in Utica, and I learn that the propagation of it, and its sale, have 
been intrusted wholly to his gardener, who, I fear, if report be true, has so mixed 
it up with the White Sweetwater, that many dealers in grape vines have received 
this latter variety from him, instead of the genuine Childs’ Superb, which is to be 
regretted, on account of the bad repute this excellent grape will fall into by those 
who receive the Sweetwater in its stead. It sold, I believe, originally for about 
$5 per vine, and is now worth $3, or $36 per dozen, which price I myself have 
lately paid, while I see that some horticulturists advertise it at fifty cents! It is 
the spurious vine, of course. The consequence of this affair is, that we see 
“ Childs’ Superb” offered by horticulturists for sale at low prices, when not one 
in ten has the genuine grape on his premises; and purchasers received the White 
Sweetwater, which is a very inferior grape. I have paid lately at the rate of $36 
per dozen for some of the real Childs’ Superb; and I advise all persons to beware 
of buying at lower prices at present, as the true vines can not be bought at less, 
and some of our largest horticultural dealers have offered that price for the genu- 
ine article, during the last fall, without being able to obtain it. 

The Northern Muscadine is a seedling grape, produced by the Shakers of Leb- 
anon, N. Y. It ripens from twelve to fifteen days befure the Isabella, and pro- 
duces a mature crop generally in all sections of this State. It is valuable only as 
an early variety in the central and northern parts of the State; and the fruit must 
be eaten as soon as matured, or it will all be found upon the ground. 

I have given but a very partial and imperfect description of the four varieties 
of grapes, which I have here mentioned, as my article was not commenced with 
the design to say much on that point; but I hope to be able hereafter to discuss 
the subject of grape growing more in detail in the Horticutrvrist. 


[The limits assigned by Mr. Minor to the grape for market purposes differs 
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materially from our own, as we understand him; but we are always glad to put 
upon record the opinions and experience of those interested in grape culture. 
We do not understand how it can be said that Childs’ Superb generally matures 
in all sections of New York; it is too soon to predicate so much of it, for com- 
paratively few have got it, and still fewer have fruited it; besides, its identity is 
not yet settled. We must have the results of a more extended experience before 
we can speak thus positively of any new grape. Mr, Minor probably meant to 


have said, that in his opinion it will mature in all sections of the states; but to 


say that it does mature is exceptionable. One of our neighbors, formerly of Utica, 
has a couple of vines from the original, and we shall thus have an opportunity of 
learning something about its identity. If Mr. Childs’s gardener has got it so 
badly mixed up with the Sweetwater as is supposed, then neither Mr. Minor nor 
any other purchaser can know that he has got genuine vines, and the sale of it 
ought to be stopped at once, and till this confusion can be reduced to order; for 
three dollars are rather too much to pay for a White Sweetwater. The parties 
directly interested owe it to themselves at least to explain this matter. Probably 
Mr. Heffron, who is on the spot, can throw some light on the subject. The Dela- 
ware, in view of its great value to all sections, must for the present remain at the 
head of our native grapes. In regard to its ripening, the general experience is, 
that it usually ripens about a week before the Concord; but, of course, the period 
will vary a little according to circumstances. No one should claim strict uni- 
formity in such matters ; for the very nature of the case precludes it. Those who 
find the fruit of the Northern Muscadine on the ground will find it where it ought 


to be.—Eb.] 


NOTES FROM MY DIARY 
BY SENECA. 


March 31, Uxcoverep vines to-day. Weather fine. 
April 9. Weather cool, with frosty nights. 
17. Gooseberry in full leaf to-day. 
18. Grape buds swelling finely. Weather for the last six days very fine 
and warm. 

Weather for the last ten days very fine and warm, with heavy show- 
ers. Buds on Union Village and Hartford Prolific swelled the 
largest. Rebecca scarcely swelled any yet. 

Peaches commenced to bloom to-day. 

Beurré Diel commenced to bloom. Isabella on the south side of a 
barn in full leaf. Diana breaking leaf. Rebecca very backward, 
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swelling slowly. Weather warm, with a strong northwest wind. 
Nights cool. 

Cherries and Plums in blossom to-day. 

Union Village in full leaf to-day. Weather warm, thermometer 82° 
in the shade. 

Delaware and Hartford Prolific in leaf. 

Concord and Catawba in leaf. 

Rebecca in leaf. Apple trees in bloom. Weather for the last week | | 
very warm; wind southwest. Fruit trees of all kinds are loaded | 
down with blossom, the like of which has never, according to the | 
“oldest inhabitant,” been seen before, the trees presenting the 
appearance of huge bouquets of flowers. Grapes promise an 
abundant harvest, never having seen them come out so even, or 
look more vigorous before. We have every prospect of being | 
blessed with the largest harvest of fruit and grain ever known. 

24, On the evening of the 24th, we had a very destructive frost, destroying 
grapes, corn, beans, ete.; in some cases entirely, in others only 
partially. I luckily escaped with very little damage, while a 
neighbor of mine had ten acres of vineyard, which promised the 
greatest results, completely destroyed. I attribute my escape to 
the close proximity tg water, my vineyard being bounded on the 
south by the Seneca river and east by a large brook, which runs 
within forty feet of my vineyard. 





) 
| 


[Keeping a Diary is a practice very much to be commended. It is always 
useful to the person keeping it, and may often be made so to the public. There 
are very few persons who can not find time, at the close of the day, to make a 
few brief notes. We should be glad to have occasional extracts from diaries 
kept by our readers.—Ep.] 
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RURAL ARCHITECTURE. 
BY COGNOSCO. 


To build well, and to do so at a low price, is always desirable; and to build 
artistically, imposingly, attractively, does not imply elaborate finish or profuse 
ornament. Sand paper and decoration will never make an ill-proportioned build- 
ing attractive to an educated taste, while a rough exterior of harmonious lines 
and forms will pass current with those who have an eye for the artistic. 

One of the most important lessons that the art student learns is that of effect; ¢ 
that effects can not be produced by smoothly finished surfaces or details; and 
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that in architecture, as well as in sculpture or painting, there must be a strong, 
bold manner of execution, when there is a desire to convey an impression of 
strength or power. 

Where stone is conveniently obtained as a building material, its use in rural 
architecture deserves far more consideration than is usually bestowed on it; and 
in its unchiselled, quarried form it becomes desirable in an economical point of 
view. There is an imposing grandeur in the unhewn stone that asserts its pres- 
ence in both near and distant views, and, with the proper combinations of propor- 
tion, and light and shade, will illustrate the finest architectural effects. Prevailing 
prejudices are too apt to consider it not only cheap, but inferior in protection and 
durability to finely wrought surfaces and smooth, close-fitting joints, we are too 
apt to estimate the value and beauty of a stone house by the amount of labor 
lavished on its exterior, as if the chisel possessed the power to make the joints 
more impenetrable, and bestowed an endurance commensurate with the story of 
expense that it tells. So long as we build well and honestly, with a proper regard 
to protection from the weather, in a substantial and workmanlike manner, good 
taste and sound sense will uphold the use of quarried rock, and discover a perma- 
nent strength and power in this Cyclopean masonry that elaborately finished 
surfaces and delicately wrought ornaments fail to express. 

Dressed in squared blocks and hammered lines, stone becomes an expensive 
building material, and preference is then given to something else less costly ; but 
if used in its quarried form, irregular in size and shape, it becomes, wherever con- 
veniently obtained, among the economical materials used for building, and is un- 
surpassed for its impressiveness and durability. No paint is required to preserve 
it from the weather, and no color is so good as the color of the stone; time 
softens its tints, and the clambering vine that lays hold of the massive walls is a 
decoration beyond the resources of architecture. 

“If a building,” says Mr. Ruskin, “ be under the mark of average magnitude, 
it is not in our power to increase its apparent size by any proportionate diminu- 


tion in the scale of its masonry; but it may be often in our power to give it a 


certain nobility by building it of massy stones, or, at all events, introducing such 
into its make. Thus it is impossible that there should ever be majesty in a cot- 
tage built of brick ; but there is a marked element of sublimity in the rude and 
irregular piling of the rocky walls of the mountain cottages of Wales, Cumber- 
land, and Scotland. 

* * * * x * * * 


“And if the nobility of this confessed and natural masonry were more commonly 
felt, we should not lose the dignity of it by smoothing surfaces and fitting joints. 
The sums which we waste in chiselling and polishing stones, which would have 
been better left as they came from the quarry, would often raise a building a 
story higher.” 

* * * 


Juty, 1862. 
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“There is also a magnificence in the natural cleavage of the stone to which 
the art must indeed be great, that pretends to be equivalent; and a stern ex- 
pression of brotherhood with the mountain heart from which it has been rent, 
ill-exchanged for a glistering obedience to the rule and measure of men. His eye 
must be delicate indeed who would desire to see the Pitti Palace polished.” 


[To all of which we give a hearty endorsement. There are sections of coun- 
try where people ought to be prohibited by law from building of any material 
except stone; stone, too, unmarred by the finish of a chisel. Take, for example, 
some locality like that of the western slope of the Palisades, and how grandly a 
stone house harmonizes with the surrounding scenery. Even an uneducated taste 
must here acknowledge the unfitness of wood or brick; if for no other reason, 
simply because of their tameness in the midst of such a scene. In some places, 
they have a pretty effect; here, Nature’s grandeur belittles them. Stone, on the 
contrary, not only harmonizes with Nature’s handiwork, but possesses grandeur, 
massiveness, and even picturesqueness to a degree that must impress even the 
rudest mind. That stone has also its economical claims in this connection we 
hope soon to prove, unless Cognosco will retain the field, and do it for us.—Ep.] 
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BROOKLYN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY—CONVERSATIONAL 
MEETING. 


Tue Conversational Meeting of June 10th was held in the new room of the 
Society, at the Academy of Music. The table was decorated with a fine collec- 
tion of fruits and flowers, contributed by Messrs. Burgess, Weir, Humphries, 
Fuller, and others. The subject of the evening was announced by President De- 
grauw. The flowers were passed around among the audience by Secretary Miller, 
and called forth many remarks of commendation. Not having been present at 
the conversation, we copy the following from the Brooklyn News. 


Mr. Fuller then proceeded to enlarge upon the merits of the herbaceous plants 
he had brought with him, taking each specimen, and giving its botanical name and 
peculiar characteristics, commented upon the sad neglect of our native American 
plants shown by our horticulturists and others, who take pains to collect plants 
and flowers, and cultivate them for their greenhouses. In illustration of the indif- 
ference to the beauties and wealth of Nature’s vegetable world, shown by the 
majority of the dollar-worshipping of our countrymen, he alluded to the fact 
shown in California, where, while we sent out men to dig gold, England also sent 
the learned of her botanists to explore the vegetable world of the new El Dora- 
do for its wealth, an instance being shown in the discovery of the “ Wellingtonia 
gigantea,” by an English botanist, while the Yankee gold-digger passed it by with- 
out notice, in his eager search for the mineral wealth that lay hidden at the foot 
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of the great tree. He then branched into a brief discussion of the advantages to 
horticulture derived from the bureau of agriculture attached to the Patent Office 
at Washington. He was quite severe in his comments on the mal-administration 
of its affairs, especially on the inconsistency of continuing to send to foreign 
countries for seeds and cuttings of plants, the originals of which are either na- 
tives of this country, or have already been cultivated here. As an illustration, he 
alluded to the expense incurred in importing the disagreeable Ailantus, simply 
because it had a high-sounding title, and was imported from China. He was re- 
joiced to see that it was being rapidly superseded by the blooming and fragrant 
“ Paulownia,” the tree that within this past week or so had flowered so beauti- 
fully in our streets, 

He also briefly remarked upon the fine display of strawberries, and mentioned 
the fact that the purest seedling strawberries came from America, their introduc- 
tion to England being the commencement of the culture of that berry there; and 
that, although the original culture of this fruit was commenced in this country as 
far back as 1629, by a Virginian, it was not until some twenty-five years ago that 
its culture was properly attended to in America, Hovey’s seedling being the first 
successful effort, the produce of which was shown in the samples exhibited. Mr. 
Fuller concluded by suggesting the propriety of making some pertinent inquiries 
as to whether the government could not be induced to do something in support of 
the objects aimed at by our horticultural societies. 

Mr, Cavanach agreed with Mr. Fuller in his views in relation to the Patent 
Office. 

At this period the President remarked that he thought the subject was taking 
too wide a range, and begged that the speakers would confine their remarks to the 
discussion of the subject named. President Degrauw took occasion also to add 
that the great difficulties in the way of our Horticultural Societies, was the apa- 
thy that existed among the general public in regard to Horticulture. He re- 
marked that his position as President of the Society, in which he had undertaken 
at one time to collect dues from members, had afforded him many illustrations of 
this fact, as well as the lack of taste and appreciation of the subject of horticul- 
ture among those who possessed greenhouses attached to their dwellings, many of 
whom had them placed there merely for show ; one wealthy gentleman residing 
in this city, that he could mention, even going so far as to make his greenhouse a 
source of pecuniary profit arising from the sale of his flowers to gardeners for 
bouquets. On one occasion, also, while visiting the residence of a wealthy man of 
this city to collect the fees for his ticket of membership, a duty the President had 
volunteered to perform in his eagerness to see the Society sustained, he was met 
with a rebuff that showed the character of the man he was applying to. Fortu- 
nately, this tasteless dollar-worshipper had a sensible lady for his wife, who hap- 
pened to be in the parlor at the time her husband was excusing himself for not pay- 
ing the fee of three dollars for the member’s ticket. On inquiring of her husband 
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who it was he was talking to, he replied that it was “the collector of the Horticul- 
tural Society.” This lady, it appears, possessed some taste, and fully appreciated 
the advantages derivable from the Society, and therefore, requesting the collector 
to enter the parlor, immediately handed the amount required to the President, at 
the same time expressing her hope that the Society would be fully sustained by 
the wealthy citizens of Brooklyn. After some further converse with the lady in 
question, the President left ; and having promised to send her some flowers, he 
made up a handsome bouquet from the collection in his greenhouse, and sent the 
same with his compliments to the new lady member, and it was then only she 
learned that the “collector” was the worthy and esteemed President of the So- 
ciety. 

Dr. Trimble then called attention to the curling of the leaves of plants, and 
proceeded to give a highly interesting description of the insects that thus curled 
the leaves, in doing which he referred to the “ Curculio,” live specimens of which 
he exhibited in the course of the evening. 

Mr. Brophy also made a few appropriate remarks in eulogy of the subject of 
the study of horticulture, and also of the fair sex in connection therewith. Mr. 
Fuller suggested as a subject for discussion at the next meeting, “ Botany and 
Entomology in relation to Horticulture,” but at the suggestion of Mr. Brophy 
the subject of the evening was set down for the next meeting. 


MAKING A COUNTRY PLACE. 
BY R. 8. 8., SUNNYSIDE, N. J. 


Ir is an old saying, that every one likes best to learn from his own experience. 
As with many other matters which have passed into proverbs, there is a deal of 
truth in this. There is something perverse in our nature, which resists any teach- 
ing which does not run with our own experience. lence it is that advice is sel- 
dom sought except in cases of difficulty and trouble. When one’s experience is 
at fault or in error, then the experience of another is consulted ; then it is that 
we are willing to learn from others ; then we can see our own faults, This is em- 
phatically true in the subject matter of this paper. And in this regard it is 
amusing to witness the gross inconsistencies of men who are otherwise noted per- 
haps for prudence and success in all their other enterprises. Now the question 
arises, Whence is this? How does it happen that there should be so much error 
prevalent on this subject? The answer is plain—simply from ignorance. And 
yet, strange to say, it is a most difficult matter to get any one to confess that on 
this subject he is ignorant. The answer is always ready, that it is a matter of 
taste ; that I do according to my taste, and “de gustibus non est disputandum.” 
To a certain extent we admit the dilemma, and agree with the old lady who was 
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so demonstrative in her affection for her cow, that “there’s no accounting for 
tastes.” , 

Now, what is it to make a country place ? 
executing a landscape in colors, according 
merit of the painter. 


To some it seems little more than 
to the different degrees of artistic 
Does the idea ever come up that it is the work of years? 
that the best specimens of the work among us have been the labor of a life- 
time? Such would hardly seem to be the case. 
rapidly in the neighborhood of large cities. 
dus operandi is easily told. 


Country places multiply very 
And how are they made? The mo- 
To begin: the site for the mansion, house, villa, or 
whatever the fancy of the architect pleases to term it, is selected ; then, with the 
building of the same, the treatment of the ground is commenced. We should, 
perhaps, more appropriately say the laying-out of the grounds, as this term is the 
one usually employed by such artists; the word we have used belonging to a 
higher and more truthful school of art. This laying-out consists generally in put- 
ting in the approach, with the service roads and pathways, flower and vegetable 
gardens, and the planting of fruit and ornamental trees. 


And here is the rock 
on which shipwreck is usually made, viz., the planting. 


The novice commences 
by putting in a tree here and a tree there; here a shrub and there a shrub, all 
with a commendable desire to fill up the grounds, to get trees, plenty of shade- 
seclusion from the public gaze, ete., ete. And this is carried on for say ten 
years, when the proprietor discovers that he is only beginning to learn his work ; 
that much of his creation is bad, and very different from what he would do if he 
had his work to do over again. Tere, then, is a clear loss of time—ten precious 
years of a lifetime irrevocably gone! And hence it happens that we so often 
see gentlemen tired of the country places they have made, and instead of becom- 
ing attached to the creations of their own taste and liberal expenditure, are glad 
to sell and be rid of that which has turned out to be a disappointment. 

It will be asked, In what, then, consists the true art of making a country place ? 
We answer, in the first place, that the work is an expression of the highest men- 
tal culture and most refined taste. 


As such, it is an exponent of a man’s charac- 
ter and attainments. 


To build his mansion, the owner can summon to his assist- 
ance the architect, who will give form and expression to his idea. 


Then comes 
the real work—the treatment of his grounds. 


“ Hoe opus, hic labor est.’ This 
demands study ; not the rapid execution of every passing whim or fancy, but 
much thought, severe study ; knowledge, too, of the principles of correct taste ; 
knowledge of effect in planting: this is the art of the landscape painter, whose 
skill in the use of colors finds its parallel in the science of the arboretum. Just 
as the artist, by his choice of tints and colors, produces his marvellous effects of 


light and shade, aerial perspective, foreground and distance, so must the landscape 
> ? 
gardener, by his selection of trees, as to size, form, and color of foliage, create 


the beauties of his natural picture. We do not claim too much for this work 


when we say it calls for such requisites. It then resolves itself into the simple 
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question, whether it is better for him who undertakes to make a country place to 
rely on his own ignorance, or put himself under the guidance and teaching of those 
who have devoted their lives to the acquisition of such knowledge. The appren- 
ticeship is honorable, and withal very pleasant; and it is far better to feel that 
one is progressing right, than to labor under the painful uncertainty as to whether 
or no time, work, and means are being thrown away. 

Now, for fear that we may be thought to be dealing in abstractions and talking 
hyperbole, let us have a word or two which will address themselves to every un- 
derstanding. Who is there that can be insensible to the beauties of nature 
now in this first month of summer? What is it that so charms the eye? _Is it 
not the peculiar effect of light and shade, the charming variety of color, from the 
sombre Pine to the fresher green of the deciduous Cypress’ feathery leaf? Look 
among the evergreens. See the variety of shading in that usually sombre family. 
What exquisite beauty in yon clump of Hemlocks, with their sprays all tipped 
with the brightest possible green! See among the deciduous, the solemn Elm, 
the sprightly Maple, the brilliant, copper-colored Beech, the silvery Poplar, the 
diminutive leaf of the Aspen quivering in the light breeze. What exquisite ton- 
ing of color is here mingled! What a variety of form and symmetry to study! 
How beautiful is the general effect! Any one whose soul is not dead within him 


can appreciate such things. In the language of the celebrated Loudon—the chief 


in that best of all, the English school—‘ Every one feels that trees are among 
the grandest and most ornamental objects of natural scenery. What would land- 
scape be without them? Where would be the charm of hills, plains, valleys, 
rocks, rivers, cascades, lakes, or islands, without the hanging wood, the widely-ex- 
tended forest, the open grove, the scattered groups, the varied clothing, the shade 
and intricacy, the contrast, and the variety of form and color conferred by trees 
and shrubs ?” 

But does the knowledge of combining and harmonizing such elements come in- 
tuitively? Is it not rather the result of deep study—a study which goes into 
the arcana of the forest, into the laboratory of nature for the pigments of her 
landscapes? Go to that same author we have just quoted ; look into his “ Arbo- 
retum et Fruticetum Britannicum.” See what the labor and study of a lifetime 
have done for the amateur and landscape gardener. Here is a guide under whose 
instructions we may go intelligently to work. The creation of a country place is 
therefore something more than building a barn or constructing a road. Let him 
who undertakes the work reflect that he is doing something which is to exist after 
he is gone, and to remain a monument to his superior intelligence and refinement 
of taste, or to stand as a contemptible reminder of the littleness of its forgotten 
author. In this point of view the making of a country place is a serious subject 
and should prompt the liberal and intelligent projector to avail himself of the 
highest authority and best means within his power. He will thereby lay up for 
himself satisfaction and content in future years. 





THE CAMELLIA, 


[No more truthful picture could be drawn than the above, and we commend it 
to all who are about “ making country places.” That R. 8. S. has assigned the 
true cause of failure in a majority of cases is too apparent to need further com- 
ment.—Ep. } 
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THE CAMELLIA.—NO.II. 


BY CHARLES CARMIENCKE. 


Mr. Eprror,—The length of my first article upon the Camellia forbade me to 
enter upon the merits of the different varieties. Since you, however, think it will 
make the subject more perfect, I will gladly give your readers a list of the best. 
| have herein named 63 varieties, and hope that [ have not failed in my attempt 
to place before your readers the colors and habit of those varieties, and that they 
will be enabled to make a selection to suit their own gratification. The varieties 
are: 1. White—11 best. 2. Rose-colored—9 best. 3. Red—18 best. 4. White 
or rose, spotted or striped with red or white—15 best. 5. Dark or light red, 
spotted or striped with white—10 best. 

1. Wutre.—Alba Plena, (Double white.) Regular habit; free bloomer ; fine. 

Alba Casoretti. Pure white; imbricated. 

Alba Perfecta. Perfect white ; imbricated ; very good. 

Anemoneflora Alba. White; anemone-formed. 

Alba Festrata, (Alba nova pl.) Clear white; full; imbricated ; good habit. 

Candidissima, Pure white ; resembles Alba pl.; very fine. 

Fimbriata, Petals fringed ; imbricated ; full ; excellent. 

Innocenza. Regular habit; double. 

Martha. Very large; imbricated ; fine. 

Mrs. Gunnel. Clear white ; large ; imbricated. 

Montironi Vera. White, with flesh-color tint; imbricated ; large. 

Rose-cotorep.—A. J. Downing. Rose; edge of petals shaded with a silvery 

rose. 

Duchesse d’ Orleans. Fine rose ; regular habit; full. 

Hempsteadii. Rose; imbricated ; very fine. 

Landrethii, (Jacksonii.) Regular habit; very large. 

Maria Theresia. Pale rose; imbricated ; very fine. 

Sacco Nova. Pale rose; imbricated ; good. 

Sherwoodii. Rose; regular habit; imbricated. 

Verschaffeltiana. Imbricated; full. 

Wilderii. Fine rose; regular habit; imbricated and full. 

tep.—Brownii. Pceony-flowered ; cherry red; very large. 

Cathatina Longhi. Carmine; regular habit; very large. 

Chandlerit Elegans. Cherry red; very large and full; lower petals often spot- 
ted with white ; upper ones forming a sphere, and striped with rose; splendid. 


~ 
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Chandlerii. Dark red; upper petals occasionally spotted with white. 

Centifolia. Carmine; sometimes white; double; very large; imbricated ; 
fine. 

Concienna. Dark red ; beautiful habit; infundibular ; full and large ; very fine. | 

Anemoneeflora Mutabilis. Anemone-flowered, changing ; deep red, with a pur- 
ple tint; full and very fine. 

Francofurtensis. Deep carmine ; nearly imbricated ; flower large. 

Frostii. Dark red; double; imbricated. 

Jeffersonii. Beautiful red; imbricated. 

Myrtifolia, (Odorata Involuta.) Leafs smaller than the other varieties ; flow- 
ers dark red; upper petals rose ; full and fragrant. 

William IV. Deep red; imbricated; very fine. 

Buckleyana. Light red; upper petals delicate rose, occasionally spotted with 
white ; at other times rose; very beautiful. 

Florida, rich-flowering. Light red; good habit; full; excellent. 

Imbricata. Imbricated ; light red; upper petals often striped or spotted with 
white ; large and perfect habit ; a free bloomer. 

Mutabilis Traversii. Delicate rose; then darker, passing into violet; lower 
petals 60 to 70, edged with white ; excellent. 

Rosea Sinensis, (China Rose.) Light red or rose; perfect habit; large and 
full; fine. 

Triumphans. Light red, passing into rose; perfect habit ; very full; good. 
4, Wurtz or rose, spotted or striped with red or white. 

Alexina, Rose, striped with carmine ; very good. 

Americana. Rose, striped with carmine ; imbricated ; fine. 








Baltimoreana, White, striped with red; very large; good. 

Colvillii Striata, Light red, (deep rose,) striped with purple or crimson ; large; 
fine. 

Donckelarii. About twenty petals, one inch broad and two long; light red 
color, some of the petals changing from white to a mixture of red; excellent and 
very large. 

Delicatissima. TRose-shaped ; delicate white, with numberless rose-colored 
stripes ; full; very fine. 

Eclipse. White, spotted with rose; full and fine. 

Inbricata Alba. Delicate white, striped with rose; often rose, striped with 
white ; imbricated; very fine. 

Mrs. Abby Wilder. Blush, striped with white; perfect habit; imbricated ; 





excellent. 
Prince Albert. Light red, spotted with carmine; partly poeony shaped, partly 





imbricated 5 good. a 
Sovereign, (Low.) White; sometimes white and carmine ; imbricated; very 


large ; fine. 
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Tricolor, Semi-double; regular habit; white or carmine, mixed with red ; 
very good. 

Nobilissima Nova, (Reine des Camellias.) Light red, striped and spotted 
with carmine ; imbricated ; very large. 

Maculata Perfecta. Rose, spotted with white, shaped like Rosa Centifolia. 

Queen of England. Delicate rose, bound with white; imbricated. 

Darx or light red, spotted or striped with white. 

Binneyi. Carmine, striped with white ; centre whitish ; imbricated. 

Due de Bretagne. Fine red; striped and spotted with white. 

Emperor. Deep carmine, passing into white towards the edge ; irregular habit. 

Mrs. Fetters. Deep red, spotted and striped with white; imbricated. 

Archduchesse Augusta, Dark purple, bluish, veined, each petal having a white 
stripe, spotted with red; large and perfect habit; imbricated; about the finest 
Camellia; excellent. 

Archduchesse Marie, (Van Houtte.) Deep red, each petal with a white middle 
stripe; imbricated ; very fine. 

Pius IX. Cherry red; centre rose striped with white; very good. 

Reine des Belges. Deep red; petals lighter towards the edge, bound with 
white; large; imbricated. 

Queen of Denmark. Deep red, bound with white; then rose with white edg- 
ing; perfect habit. 

Washingtonit. Beautiful red, striped with white; very fine. 

[We are obliged to Mr. Carmiencke for having perfected his article on the 


Camellia with a descriptive list of the leading varieties. There are a few which 
we should have added to it; but it is an excellent one as it is—Eb.] 
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PATENT-OFFICE SEEDS. 


A coop deal has been said about the distribution of seeds by the Patent Office. The 
mode in which it is done invites criticism. It is hit off in the following humorous 
manner by a correspondent of the Gardener’s Monthly, who signs himself “Querist.” 

“] was in hopes that some one of your numerous correspondents would have 
taken up the cudgel against H. A. D., who, in my estimation, deserves all the 
odium the blackest ink could lay on his shoulders. So far from the distribution 
of Patent Office seeds being an evil of which the community should complain, 
I regard it as showing the beneficent generosity of our government, and is an il- 
lustrious example of what foreign governments should do, if they really had the 
good of their subjects at heart. I received this year for my garden, without cost- 
ing me one cent, all the vegetable seeds necessary for my family use, through 








the favor of our member of Congress, who was under some obligation to me for 


wie Pimanaan, 
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my vote; (next year my neighbor, who votes the other ticket, expects to get 
his garden supplied in the same way. I don’t think so.) Among these seeds I 
had extra early peas, turnip beets, radishes, pumpkins, etc., all from a stock 
bought, according to a Washington paper, by the government from a Phila- 
delphia seedsman, (who, the same papers had previously stated, worked hard to 
get Mr. Newton into the Agricultural Division of the Patent Office,) for $11,500. 

“* Tlow does this operation work to the injury of the seed trade, or the nation, as 
II. A. D. would have us to believe? By the reception of these seeds I am en- 
couraged to persevere in horticultural pursuits, and the nation at large is indirect- 
ly benefited by the increased energy. 

“ Now in my estimation, the great fault with the system is that it is not com- 
prehensive enough. The government stops at the very threshold of usefulness, 
when it makes a few peas and pumpkins, at a miserable expenditure of $30,000 
per annum for seeds, $500,000 for postage, and another $500,000 for incidentals con- 
nected with the department, the only object of free distribution. It has been shown 
in the Gardener’s Monthly that cheap glass structures are likely to be of immense 
value to the nation, in the increased and certain production of fruit; and the gov- 
ernment should feel ita sacred duty to foster the infant improvement, by a liberal 
distribution, all over our broad country, of glass, putty, and paint. The importa- 
tion of improved bulls, and the free distribution of other popular breeds of cattle, 
should also be attended to, not forgetting pigs, which would have an immense in- 
fluence on the popular votes in many districts, and be one of the best means of 
securing the right men for the right places. One true source of national great- 
ness and prosperity. 

“] might pursue this subject to infinity, but have, I trust, said enough to utterly 
demolish the flimsy arguments of H. A. D., who seems foolishly to suppose that 
seedsmen have the same right to the consideration of their business from the gov- 
ernment that other tradesmen have.” 

The Editor adds in the same strain: 

“Our correspondent is evidently a man of genius, and exhibits a mind that 
deserves to rank with the most progressive of the age. The suggestion will, no 
doubt, be acted on by Congress immediately, and—‘ who speaks first ? ’—enter- 
prising horticulturist should send their orders for ‘ paints, pigs, putty, and glass,’ to 
their congressional representatives at once, or the appropriation may be exhausted.” 


D+ d 
CENTRAL PARK CONSERVATORY. 
(See Frontispiece.) 


WE give in this number an engraving of the new flower house and conserva- 
tory to be erected the last of next year in the Central Park. In one sense it may 
be regarded as an accomplished fact. Knowing the wide-spread interest felt in 














CENTRAL PARK CONSERVATORY. 


every thing pertaining to the Central Park, we have been mainly anxious to 
gather the facts. What follows has been furnished as a condensed statement of 
the matured plans and views of the Commissioners and the Messrs. Parsons. 

The Commissioners have for some time felt that, without a flower house or con- 
servatory to furnish attractions at all seasons, an important element would be 
wanting in the completeness of the Park. They felt that the carrying out of the 
numerous details of such an establishment would be attended with difficulty, as 
they would involve the erection of working houses for the production of large 
supplies, the employment of a sufficient force of gardeners and operatives, and 
also the finding a superintendent of the requisite taste and ability, who would 
devote himself heartily to the work. They therefore decided to license some 
competent person to carry out the enterprise, in the same way that they license 
the boats, the house of refreshment, and other essentials to the completeness of 
the Park. 

To induce any competent person to furnish the capital and undertake the whole 
expense and care of an enterprise of such magnitude, some pecuniary advantages 
were requisite, and these they decided to give in the shape of an exclusive priv- 
ilege to sell flowers and plants in pots on the Park, requiring at the same time 
a reasonable rent to be paid to the Park for the privilege, which rent is to be 
applied to the maintenance of the Park. 


The next point was to induce the right persons to undertake it ; and finding in 


the Messrs. Parsons, of Flushing, a willingness to carry out their views, they 


gave the license to them. They did so because these gentlemen are well-known, 
and have had nearly 25 years’ experience in their business, of which ornamental 
plants have latterly formed a specialty. Their taste having been educated at 
home and abroad, they are familiar with the best forms of horticultural beauty, 
and well know how to apply them to the adornment of the Park. 

We have conversed with the Messrs. Parsons, and have obtained from them an 
outline of their plan. Their objects and those of the Commissioners are identical 
on one point—the education of the taste of the people ; and in doing this they in- 
tend to make their enterprise commercially successful. 

In thus providing a place where every one can see the finest plants, they -will 
benefit the whole trade, and will create such a demand for plants that all florists, 
both small and large, will probably, five years hence, find their sales much in- 
creased. It will be impossible for the Messrs. Parsons to grow in their own 
grounds all the plants which may be needed, and we believe it is their intention 
to make the house a true flower market, and to sell many plants on commission, 
thus giving to every florist the means of selling many really good plants which 
he could not otherwise sell. It will be a sort of floral exchange, where the visitor 
and flower will be introduced to each other, and the latter made desirous of 
permanent possession. 


The Conservatory, as will be seen by the plan, will be built at the foot of ascend- 
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ing ground, the base of which is about fifteen feet below the level of Fifth Avenue, 
The large room, which will be upon a level with Fifth Avenue, will be forty feet 
wide and one hundred and sixty feet long. Persons entering from Fifth Avenue 
by one side of the portico, will walk around the house and pass out by the other 
side; thence passing down the central stairway, access is had to the lower rooms, 
which are on a level with the Park. They will consist, besides the offices, of a 
Camellia House 40 by 60 feet; a house for Ferns, Orchids, ete., 40 by 60 feet, 
and two other large rooms, in which will be kept Roses in full bloom, cut flowers, 
and various exotic plants. 

The interior of the upper Conservatory will be laid out either in the Italian 
style, with broad walks, or in the natural style, with winding paths. Flowering 
exotic vines will be festooned from the rafters and columns; Bananas, Rhopalas, 
Palms, and the various beautiful foliaged plants will be planted in the open border, 
in carpets of the beautiful Lycopodium densa, while on ornamental and well-con- 
cealed shelving, or plunged in the open border, will be arranged large masses of 
flowering plants, to be constantly supplied from smaller houses at Flushing. 

This upper room, covering some six thousand square feet, will be made more 
strictly a winter garden, and plants will be placed in the soil rather than in pots. 
Singing birds will also be placed here, the sound of which, combined with the rich 
tropical scene, will throw around the eye and ear of the visitor a charm which can 
be easily imagined. 

The Camellia House will be kept supplied with Camellias in full bloom, the 
beauty of which will secure a ready sale. 

The Fernery, fitted up with rock-work, will contain aquatic plants, Orchids, and 
the various exotic Ferns, which are very beautiful. Slowly trickling water over 
the rocks will afford the necessary mvisture, and add to the beauty of the scene. 
Every curious and beautiful plant that makes its appearance in Europe, will be 
imported, and there will be an effurt to have on exhibition continually, some inter- 
esting novelty to gratify those who feel an interest in flowers, and to educate the 
taste of those who do not. 


An important feature will be the exhibition, in their season, of single classes of 
plants. For instance, once or more during the winter, the rooms below can be 
filled with Roses in full bloom. Again, in June and September, Roses can be 

> ’ ’ 
exhibited. When Rhododendrons come in bloom, a house can be filled with their 
brilliant clusters. 


At other times, a house full of blooming Fuchsias can be shown; then a mass 
of Geraniums; and then other families, the varieties of which are numerous 
enough to make an exhibition singly. 

All these attractions will make the Central Park Conservatory a favorite place 
of resort beyond any other object of attraction in the city. Pedestrians will make 
it the terminus of their walk ; those in carriages, the object of their ride; while 
thousands will visit it in the course of their rambles through the Park. Unlike 
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galleries of art or museums, there will be constant change; each day or each 
week will exhibit something new, and this once understood, the house will be con- 
stantly thronged. In the present unfinished state of the Park, some 8,000 to 10,000 
people, by actual count of the Park-keeper, visit it on each pleasant day, and on 
music days nearly 20,000. As the Park increases in attractiveness, and the Con- 
servatory becomes known, it is not unreasonable to suppose that 10,000 will visit 
the house daily, if its capacity will allow so large a number, scattered, as they will 
be, throughout the day. These can, if they choose, each take away some litho- 
graphed flower or printed horticultural matter; at one time a description of the 
culture of some plant at which they have been looking with pleasure, or at another 
an elevation and working plans of a window conservatory, or of a green-house just 
large enough for the rear of a city lot, with the cost of erection, of heating, and of 
filling with plants, Contractors can be furnished to carry out these plans, florists 
to care for the plants, or, what is better still, directions can be given by which the 
ladies of a family, with a servant to make the fire, can keep such a green-house in 
perfect order. It will readily be seen what an education of the public taste will 
arise from this plan. 

We feel especially interested in this enterprise, because we find it very weari- 
some travelling to different points to see a new Camellia here or a new Rose there. 
In this Conservatory, all novelties, whether hardy or exotic, will be gathered to- 
gether, and we shall know them all with little trouble. We hope to induce the 


Messrs. Parsons to have weekly exhibitions of fruit, to which every one can con- 
tribute, and thus enable us to educate our palates as well as our eyes. We only 
regret that the building is not to be finished before the end of next year, but can 


understand that that time is requisite to prepare properly for such an outlet to 
plants. 


SPRINGBROOK. 
BY R. G. P. 


Tuts beautiful country seat, near Philadelphia, became justly celebrated when 
that floral wonder, the “ Victoria Regia,” first bloomed in this country at Spring- 
brook, 

In company with others, we accepted the invitation of the well-known pro- 
prietor, Mr. Caleb Cope, to witness the plant in full bloom. We all admired 
Springbrook then, and to many strangers it was a source of regret to observe 
some years since that Mr. Cope had disposed of the spacious mansion, the many 
fair acres and hot-houses and valuable plants, for the round sum of $90,000. 

One of the merchant princes of Philadelphia, and most active philanthropists, 
Mr. George H. Stuart, became the fortunate purchaser. 
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Since then we had heard nothing from Springbrook, and we feared that it might 
suffer for the want of the skill and enterprise of Mr. Cope. 

We have but just returned from our second visit, and rejoice to say that the 
mansion, the beautiful lawns and trees, not only, but all the green and hot-houses, 
so far from retrograding, are all in a decidedly improved condition. Even the Vic- 
toria Regia house, and the fern and orchid houses appeared, in the best possible 
order. The Victoria Regia is very flourishing; the whole tank is bordered with 
fine plants, and the walls are festooned with the most beautiful ferns and other 
rare plants. Luxuriance, abundance, and health seemed to predominate, and | 
know it will gratify the readers of the Horticutturist to know that Mr. Stuart 
has more than sustained its former glory. It is so very common to allow our 
magnificent country seats to decline whenever a change of owners takes place, 
that I consider this notable exception worthy of special mention. 


[It is indeed a rare thing to find such a place as Springbrook change owners 
without suffering in character. We are glad to learn that Mr. Stuart has not al- 
lowed its glory to be marred.—Eb. } 
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BROOKLYN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tue regular semi-annual exhibition of the Brooklyn Society was held at the 
Academy of Music on Wednesday and Thursday, June 18 and 19. The parquette 
of the Academy was floored over, and afforded ample space for the exhibition and 
the public. For the first time, too, those who wished it could be seated at their 
leisure, with a commanding view of nearly every thing in the room. The audi- 
torium of the Academy is by far the best place the Society has yet had for a pub- 
lic exhibition. We hope they may be fortunate enough to secure it hereafter. 
The leading features of the Exhibition were Strawberries and Roses. The samples 
of Strawberries were numerous, and some of them large and beautiful. The 
largest berries of Triomphe de Gand were exhibited by Mr. Fuller; and they 
were very fine. Large and handsome Seedling Strawberries were shown by Mr. 
Fuller, Burgess, and others. The chairman of the Judges remarked that a very 
fine and beautiful berry exhibited as a seedling was thought to be Triomphe de 
Gand grown in the shade, which gave it a more brilliant color, and it was there 
fore passed by. We will remark, in passing, that the berry referred to is one of 


our own seedlings, raised ten years ago. It is a highly polished, brilliant scarlet, 


conical in shape, except when very large, has pure white flesh, and is pistillate; 
in all which respects it differs from Triomphe de Gand. 
eaten both, esteem it a better fruit; it was certainly much the prettiest looking 
berry in the room. We would suggest to Horticultural Societies, that they 
award no prizes to seedling Strawberries and similar fruits till after they 


We, and those who have 
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have been exhibited two years, and examined on the ground. There are some 
desirable points in a Strawberry that can not be ascertained in any other way. 
Under the operation of such a rule, we think both Mr. Fuller’s and Mr. Burgess’s 
Seedlings would have taken the prize over the one that received it. It is all wrong 
to tie up the judges in the examination of Seedling fruit; they should have the 
widest freedom. 

In the way of pot-plants, the usual good display was made; and the remark 
will hold good of cut flowers, especially of Roses. The only novelties, not before 


exhibited before the Society, was the Lilium gigantium, a large and noble plant 


from Mr. Cadness ; and Wistaria magnifica, very fine, from Mr. Mechan, of Phila- 


delphia. The show of Grapes was not as large as it should have been at this 





season of the year. The following is a list of the prizes awarded : 


PLANTS IN POTS. 

Best Miscellaneous Collection of Green or Hot-house Plants, Mrs. John Tum- 
phries. 

Best single specimen Plant in Bloom, G. A. Messenberg. 

sest 4 do Gloxinias, Philip Zeh, gardener to A. A. Low, Esq. 
Best 6 Fuchsias in variety, G. A. Messenberg. 
Best 3 Fuchsias in variety, G. A. Messenberg. 
Best 2 Orchids, Isaac Buchanan, 
Best 6 Pelargoniums, David Fowlis, gardener to E. Hoyt, Esq. 
Best specimens Double Petunia, John Cadness, Flushing. 


CUT FLOWERS. 

Best Miscellaneous Collection, G. A. Messenberg. 

Second best, W. H. Cavanach. 

Best Collection of Roses, Dailledouze & Zeller. 

Second best, P. Brunner, Orange, N. J. 

Best 12 Hybrid Perpetuals, A. G. Burgess, East New York. 
Second best, P. Brunner. 

Best 12 Moss and other Annual Roses, P. Brunner. 

Second best, A. G. Burgess. 

Best 12 Tea, Bourbon, and Noisette Roses, Dailledouze & Zeller. 
Best 6 Roses in Variety, P. Brunner. 


Best 6 Herbaceous Peeonies in Variety, James Weir. 





BASKETS AND BOUQUETS. 





Best Miscellaneous Basket of Flowers, Philip Zeh. 
Best Formal Table or Parlor Bouquet, James Weir. 
Best Miscellaneous Bouquet, James Weir. 
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FRUITS. 
Best 2 bunches of Black Hot-house Grapes, E. & G. Marshall, Poughkeepsie. 
Second best, David Fowlis, gardener to E. Hoyt, Esq. 
Best 2 bunches of White Hot-house Grapes, James Bogie, gardener to J. C, 
Henderson, Esq. 
Best 3 dishes of Strawberries in variety, Francis Brill, Newark. 
Second best, G. W. Baldwin, East Broadway. 
Best 2 dishes, Francis Brill, Newark. 
Second best, W. A. Burgess, Glen Cove. 
Best single dish, G, M. Sibbell. 
Best dish of Cherries, John Young. 
Second best, G. Mare, Astoria. 


SPECIAL PREMIUMS, (given by the parties whose names first appear.) 
A. 8. Fuller, $5, best quart Strawberries, awarded to A. S. Fuller. 
A. 8. Fuller, $10, best new seedling, not before exhibited, Francis Brill. 
. W. Degrauw, $10, best collection, not less than 20 varieties, 1 pint each, E. 
& G. Marshall. 
2. W. Ropes, $5, best collection, not less than 12 varieties, A. 8. Fuller. 
W. It. Anthony, 85, best hanging basket of Plants, A. C. Chamberlain. 
John Williamson, $5, best 2 quarts of Strawberries, in color, decided by donor, 
to E. & G. Marshall, Poughkeepsie, for “ Jenny Lind.” 


W. Napier, $5, best collection of Herbaceous plants, not less than 20, A. 8. 
Fuller. 


C. H. Van Wagenen, $3, best and most tastefully arranged basket or bouquet 
of garden flowers by amateurs, Mrs. R. R. Story. 

The Committee recommend special premium of $5 to Mr. Win. J. Reddy, 
gardener to Mrs. W.S. Packer, for a single specimen Orange and Lemon growing 


‘and fruited on same tree. 
Also, that a special premium be awarded to Mr. A. C. Chamberlain, for his 

hanging baskets for ornamental flowers and fruit. 
Special premium of $3 for a splendid specimen of the Scotch Thistle to Mrs. 

Henderson, Brooklyn. 

Special premium of $5 for hardy trees in pots, to Parsons & Co. 
Special premium of $3 for six variegated Fuchsias of great beauty to Mrs. John 

Humphries. 
Special premium of $3 for a Lilium gigantium, to John Cadness, of Flushing. 
Special premium of $5 for a Pyramid of Cut Flowers, to Thomas Cavanach. 
Special premium of $10 for Plants grown in baskets of moss, to A. C. Cham- | 

berlain. 
Special premium of $3 for basket of Wild Flowers, to Mrs. John Humphries. ¢ 
Special premium of $3 for 20 varieties of Gloxinias, to Andrew Bridgman. 


-_ 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDETOR'S PARLE. 
Co Contributors and others. 


Communications, Letters, Catalogues, Periodicals, Remittances, Packages by 
Express, Advertisements, &c., should be directed to Mzan & Woopwarp, Editors 
and Proprietors, 37 Park Row, New York. Exchanges should be addressed to 
“Tne Horticutturist.” 


American Pomotoeicat Sociery.—We elsewhere print the circular of the 
American Pomological Society. We are glad to know that the disturbed con- 
dition of the country will not interrupt its appointed meeting. The number of 
delegates will necessarily be fewer than at the last meeting in Philadelphia, and 
the country at large will not be fully represented. This is deeply to be regretted, 
but is no sufficient reason for postponing the biennial meeting. The business to 
be transacted will be the most important that has yet occupied the Society’s 
attention. The imperfections of the Catalogue of fruits has long been seen and 
acknowledged. One important part of the Society’s proceedings will be to remove 
these imperfections ; every member should consequently come fully prepared to 
do his part in making the Catalogue as nearly perfect and reliable as may be. 
Each member should study the catalogue thoroughly, and scrutinize the claims of 
each particular fruit, divesting himself as far as possible of all prejudice, pro or 
con. A scrutiny of this kind is needed, not only for the List of Fruits for General 
Cultivation, but for the List of Rejected Fruits, and all others, It is quite neces- 
sary to have a list for trial, but it is complimentary neither to our judgment nor 
knowledge to place on that list fruits that have been grown all over the country 
for half'a century. It is quite time that such fruits should have some definite 
place assigned to them. Let something be done, too, for our pomological nomen- 
clature. We hope the standing committees and all the members of the Society 
will go to Boston fully prepared for the work before them. 


Late Grartine.—It is generally supposed that grafting must be done early in 
the spring, or it will not succeed ; the rule is to graft before vegetation has begun. 
We have at various times practiced grafting up to the beginning of the second 
week in June, and with pretty uniform success. The chief difficulty to contend 
with is to keep the grafts from drying up on the one hand, or to prevent them 
from growing. Where an ice house is at hand, the difficulty is somewhat under 
control. Early in the season we received valuable grafts from Mr. Wilder, Dr. 
Brincklé, and others. Our purpose was to set them at once; but absence and 
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other causes made it quite impossible, and they remained in the cellar, covered 
with sand, till the 28th of May, when they were put in, some of them being quite 
dry and somewhat shriveled. They were cut into lengths of three or four inches, 
and most of them inserted by the common mode of split grafting. With some, 
however, the usual T cut for budding was made in the bark, the graft cut sloping 
at the end, inserted under the bark, and secured by tieing. All were thinly 
coated with grafting wax. Upwards of fifty grafts (apples and pears) were put 
in, and, with one single exception, are growing as finely as could be wished. The 
exception is a graft of two year old wood, and is breaking rather feebly, which 
was to be expected. We call attention to this late grafting, not as a remarkable 
novelty, but that our readers may know that late grafting may be successfully 
performed. Valuable grafts are sometimes thrown away, because it is supposed 
to be too late to put them in. In regard to the ripening of the wood, we have 
never had a late graft winter killed. There is no doubt a limit beyond which we 
can not go; but that limit we have not yet ascertained. The grafts put in by the 
T cut are growing quite as well as those put in the split. The T cut is more rapidly 
performed, but neither process requires much time. 


Tue Larayerte Pzar.—Some time since we alluded to the Lafayette Pear, \| 


from Connecticut. It fruited at the time of Lafayette’s last visit to this country, 


rot 


and this circumstance suggested its name. It has not yet been distributed. From 
what we have seen of. it, we judge it to possess considerable merit. We shall 


| 
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probably have an opportunity of testing it again during the coming season. In 
the meantime we present an outline and a description. 

Form, obovate, inclining to oval or turbinate ; largest diameter near the cen- 
ter, and tapering towards the ends. Flesh, whitish, a little gritty near the core, 
but melting, juicy, sugary, perfumed, and moderately rich. Calyz, rather large and 
open, in a shallow, somewhat uneven basin. Stalk, long, straight, in a small cav- 
ity. Skin, rather rough, netted, sprinkled, and almost covered with light russet 
on a yellow ground. Quality, very good ; may prove to be best. 


Mr. Tuomas Hoce.—Some few weeks since our old and valued friend, Mr. 
Hogg, bade us good by, and took his departure for a new field of labor in Japan. 
We parted with him, as did scores of others, with feelings of the deepest regret, 
having the consolation of knowing, however, that he was going to a field which 
had filled his dreams for years. Probably no person has yet visited Japan better 
fitted as a collector of plants. Clothed with the authority of the United States 
government, whence he received his appointment, the probability is that many 
places will be open to him which have heretofore remained mostly closed, and we 
shall look for a collection of plants such as has never before been sent to this 
country. Though his appointment from the government has strictly nothing to 
do with plants, we know very well that Mr. Hogg can not fail to avail himself of 
his position and opportunities to add to his own knowledge and enrich our collec- 
tions. Something at last will be done to vindicate us from a just reproach. We 
expect a letter occasionally from Mr. Hogg to lay before our readers, We hope 
a kind Providence will watch over and prosper him in his undertakings. 

Fuuter’s Strawzernies.—It may be remembered that a Committee from the 
American Institute last year examined Mr. Fuller’s Seedling Strawberries, and 
selected some eight or ten of the best for further trial. The same committee 
have examined them again this season, and reduced the number to three, which 
they have recommended to be sent out. In arriving at a decision, the committee 
were governed by considerations having reference to earliness, size, firmness, 
quality, productiveness, vigor of plants, etc. ; in other words, the greatest number 
of desirable points, rejecting all, however, that were defective in the leading point 
of good quality. No. 20, for example, though up to the mark in other respects, 
was thrown out for want of flavor. After several examinations, the committee 
finally fixed upon Nos. 42,7, and 53 as the best, the difference in quality between 
Nos. 42 and 7 being small. No. 42, however, is firmer fleshed and more juicy, 
and probably a little earlier, though both are early kinds. Both of these are 
large and productive kinds, and robust growers. No. 53 is a later variety. It 
was its lateness alone which induced the committee to place it third on the list ; 
for in other respects it is really a better fruit than either of the above. If it were 
a little earlier, or even somewhat later than it is, its value would be much 
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enhanced. As it is, however, it will take its place among the best. Among the 
Seedlings was one of remarkable size ; but, unfortunately, it possessed a degree of 
acidity which insured its prompt rejection. Another, was a very high flavored, 
juicy berry, but deficient in size and some other points. Taking the whole col- || 
lection together, there was more than the usual average of good fruit. We have | 
made a “portrait” of one of these seedlings, and shall give it as a frontispiece. 
The following is a description of each : 

No. 42.—Fruit, very large. Color, scarlet. Form, conical, sometimes flatten- 
ed. Flesh, white, firm, and moderately juicy. Flower, hermaphrodite. Seed, 
dark brown, prominent. Calyx, large, moderately persistent. Flavor, very good. 
Quality, very good, if not best. The foliage is large and coarsely serrated ; fruit 
stalk stout. Very productive. 

No. 7.—Fruit, very large. Color, crimson scarlet. Form, irregularly conical. 
Flesh, light red, moderately firm, and somewhat juicy. Flower, pistillate. Seed, 
dark brown, imbedded. Calyz, large, non-persistent. Flavor, very good. Quality, 
very good. The foliage is large, uf good substance, coarsely serrated; fruit 
stalk stout. Very productive. 

No. 53.—Fruit, large. Color, light scarlet. Form, conical. Flesh, white, 
solid, and juicy. Flower, hermaphrodite. Seed, brown, prominent. Calyz, large, 
persistent. Flavor, very good. Quality, best. Foliage large, thick, and coarsely 
serrated. Very productive. 


Provivence (R. 1.) Horticutturar Socrery.—We are glad to learn that our | 
friends in Providence have a live and active Horticultural Society. They recently | 
held an exhibittion, and a friend just from Providence informs us that the display | 
of fruits and flowers was highly creditable, especially the Fuchsias, Roses, and | 
Strawberries, the tables containing specimens of each of great merit. Messrs. | 
Jolls, Hogg, and others, are mentioned as among the principal exhibitors. We | 
would suggest that our Providence friends “go ahead” and get up conversational | 
meetings, and thus enlarge their sphere of usefulness. -We shall very gladly 
publish all their good sayings, if sent to us. 


Tue Detaware as a “ FEEBLE” GrowEr.—At one time an effort was made to | | 
produce the impression that the Delaware is a poor feeble grower; but it is now 
so generally distributed, that the impression, wherever made, must give way to 
facts. Mr. Kennedy, a well-known horticulturist of Louisville, Ky., gives us the 
following interesting particulars in his own experience; and they agree not only 
with our own experience, but with all that we have seen of the Delaware when 
under good treatment. We will remember your particular case, Mr. Kennedy, 
when we come to the third year’s treatment. The following is the extract: 


“The Delaware vine with me, after taking two years to get well-established, 
grows most vigorously. It throws out so many shoots, laterals, suckers, and 
branches, that I find it absolutely necessary to thin out two thirds of the present 
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season’s growth in order to prevent the vines from becoming one solid mass of 
inextricable confusion. The joints are so short that every two or three inches 
develops a bud, which throws out two fruit-bearing shoots besides the sucker. 
These shoots thus grow so close together that they soon get tangled up and mat- 
ted into an unmanageable mass. To remedy this, I first cleared off all the suck- 
ers, then all double shoots were reduced to single ones, and finally I have been 
compelled to cut off every other one of these fruit-bearing shoots before sufficient 
room could be found for the healthy growth of the remaining shoots. The vines 
had previously been trained and pruned just as you have recommended in the ad- 
mirable articles you are now publishing in the Horticutturist; that is, this 
spring I had one or two stout canes from each root cut back to five or six feet 
from the ground. The wood was near half an inch in diameter after two years’ 
growth, and as hard as iron. Although I have thinned out this season’s growth 
so severely, yet I am still disposed to think I have left too many branches. Out 
of some sixty kinds of vines which I am cultivating, the Delaware vine bothers 
me, in its management, more than any other, except the “ Ohio Cigar Box.” The 
latter vine grows as rampant as Miller’s spurious Emily, but I can’t bring it to 
bear fruit. The Delaware, on the other hand, throws out so many fruit-bearing 
branches that I do not know how to keep it in bounds. When you come to the 
treatment of the three-year-old vine, please take my vines under consideration, 
and tell me how to regulate them.” 


Prantixe Pears 1x tue Fatt.—A subscriber, writing from Saint John, N. B., 
says: “I propose planting some dwarf pear trees this’ season, and would prefer 
planting in the fall. Would you, through the magazine, inform me whether you 
would apprehend any likelihoods of their being injured in the winter? Our win- 
ters are very severe, the thermometer ranging as low as 16° or 18° below the 
cipher; not often, perhaps two or three times during the winter; but not unfre- 
quently as low as 8° to 10° below.” Notwithstanding your cold weather, we, like 
you, should prefer planting in the fall. We should apprehend little or no danger 
from cold. A winter mulch of charcoal dust or long manure would be useful. 
We think you ean safely go on with fall planting. 


Tue “ Acricuttvrist” Srrawserry Snow.—This came off on the 20th, and 
was really a fine affair. It is too late to go into detail, but we may say that the 
exhibition was quite a large one, the varieties numerous, and the berries large and 
handsome. Several old kinds were exhibited, which we have not seen at a public 
show for many years. Their chief claim to distinction now consists in their ad- 
vanced age; but we think it well to keep a few of them te mark the progress 
that has been made. We must do Mr. Weld the justice to say that he had every 
thing conveniently arranged for the judges and the public. It may be as well to 
explain here that the prize list required the award of two general prizes. If there 
had been only one, Triomphe de Gand would have taken it. It is necessary to ex- 
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plain further that the best dish of Triomphe and of the Wilson having taken the 
first prizes for market and family use, only the second best of each kind was left 
to compete for the single quart prize. The reader will understand that in this 
case the best berry for general cultivation is also the best for market. We would 
suggest to Mr. Judd and others, that hereafter, in making out a prize list, it be 
headed with the best variety of strawberry in the room, thus leaving the judges at 
liberty to select it wherever they may find it. The show of Seedlings on this 
occasion was particularly noteworthy, and attracted a good deal of attention. The 
principal exhibitors were E. and G. Marshall, Prince and Co., W. F. Heins, 
A. 8. Fuller, W. A. Burgess, E. Williams, and others, The following is a list 
of the awards; 

E. & G. Marshall, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Largest and best number of varieties, 
Ist Prize, $10. 

Wn. F. Heins, Woodstock, N. Y. Second largest and best, $5. 

E. & G. Marshall, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Best dish of Market berries, $5, 
Wilson’s Albany. 

A. S. Fuller, Brooklyn, N. Y. Best dish for general (family) cultivation 
Triomphe de Gand, Ist Prize, $5. 

W. H. Goldsmith, Newark, N. J. 2d do., Ward’s Favorite, $3. 

Wm. Shaw, Clifton, 8.1, N. Y. 3d do., Longworth’s Prolific, $2. 

Wn. F. Heins, Woodstock, N. Y. Best three largest berries of one variety, 
$3, (Triomphe de Gand,) weight 34 ounces. 

A. S. Fuller, Brooklyn, N. Y. Best New Seedling, (Brooklyn Scarlet,) $3. —~ 

W. A. Burgess, Glen Cove. 2d best, $2. 

W. A. Burgess, Glen Cove. High commendation of C, for size, good quality 
and productiveness, 

John Drummond, Gardener to Mrs, J. H. Strong, Flushing. Best quart White 
Strawberries, $2. 

W. A. Burgess, Glen Cove, L. I. Best quart best flavored, $2. 

W. F. Heins, Woodstock, N. Y. Best quart Triomphe de Gand, $1. 

W. H. Goldsmith, Newark, N. J. Best quart Hooker, $1. 

J. B. Colgate, Glenwood, N. Y. Best quart Victoria, $1, 

Wm. Shaw, Clifton, S.1., N.Y. Best quart Wilson’s Albany, $1. 

John Drummond, Gardener to Mrs. J. H. Strong, Flushing. Best quart Jenny 
Lind, $1. 

E. & G. Marshall, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Best quart Vicomtesse Hericart de 
Thury, $1. 

Wuson’s Szepiinc.—We are indebted to Mr. Carmiencke for a box of the 
largest and best ripened Wilson’s Seedling that we have seen during the season. 
The sharpness peculiar to this variety was pretty well subdued. 


Irzms From Onto.—Messrs. T. & S. B. McMillan, of East Fairfield, Ohio, send 
} us the following interesting items : 
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“In Eastern Ohio, our Strawberry season commences about the first of June 
with Jenny Lind, Burr’s New Pine, Early Scarlet, etc., and closes about the fourth 
of July, with Trollope’s Victoria, Moyamensing Pine, Triomphe de Gand, ete. 

“Scott’s Seedling appears to be the most popular favored berry we have mar- 
keted. Triomphe de Gand took the premium offered by the Salem Horticultural 
Society on the best quart of strawberries, the past season. We hope to be able 
to test the Downer sufficiently, the present season, to compare it with other 
varieties. It promises well with us. 

“The Peach buds were partly winter-killed, though we have not seen the ther- 
mometer below zero. Hale’s early peach is attracting much attention in Ohio. 
It is said to ripen some weeks ahead of any other good variety, and to be, in all 
respects, a first class peach. May it prove a valuable acquisition.” 

A Correction.—In Mr. Sargent’s article on Evergreens, the heading should 
be 1861-62 instead of 1862-63. The article went to press before the correction 
reached the printer. 

Tue Marker Book, containing a historical Account of the public Markets in 
the Cities of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Brooklyn, with a brief De- 
scription of every Article of Human Food sold therein, the introduction of Cattle 
into America, and notices of many remarkable Specimens. By Thomas F, De 
Voe, Member of the New York Historical Society, ete. In two volumes.—Volume 
1 of this work has lately been published, and is in many respects a remarkable 
production. Going back to the earliest period of the settlement of this city, it 
gives the origin and progress of all the market places, together with a detailed 
account of the manner of doing business, the habits, customs, and laws of the 
people through many generations, historical reminiscences of all the prominent 
market people and dealers, and a full and faithful history of all events and places 
in any manner relating to markets or market business. As a part of the history 
of the City of New York, it deserves more than usual attention, covering, as it 
does, a field hitherto unexplored ; and the fend of biographical lore and anecdote 
with which it is liberally interspersed, makes it one of the most readable books 
of the times. To the old New Yorker it must be of great value and interest, and 
many of the aristocratic leaders of the present generation can not fail to trace back 
their lineage to some of the many hundred names among the honored class of 
butchers. As a historian, Mr. De Voe is accurate and truthful, and the whole 
work shows a labored research; undoubtedly a labour of love, yet one that has 
required close application and a deal of hard work. We shall welcome with 
pleasure the appearance of the 2d volume, but sincerely hope that it will not end 
the historical writings of such an agreeable and instructive writer. 


La Cavease Currant.—Mr. Wilder informs us that this currant, referred to 
in our last issue, proves to be identical with La Versaillaise. Measurements of 


the size may be found in the 24th volume of Hovey’s Magazine, p. 374. We 
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regard these large berries, however, as exceptional, and not general. Under the 
ordinary treatment received by the currant, we must adopt a lower standard ; but 
such cases are notwithstanding valuable, as showing what can be done under the 
best culture, which we should all aim at. 


Pottywoc.—A fair correspondent, writing some time back, says, “ Your an- 
swer to Francis Mary is amusing. We would suggest that the transformation you 
propose should not properly take place till warm weather, winter being rather an 
unfavorable season for the change; and even the ladies should not request it this 
cold weather.” Now that’s sensible and considerate, and we shall positively re- 
fuse to turn into a Pollywog for the present, and we hope the girls won't ask it, 
for we don’t like to refuse them. Thank you, M., for getting us out of that 
“ wriggle.” 


Oxnto Boarp or Acricutture.—The Thirteenth annual fair of the State Board 
will be held at Cleveland on Tuesday to Friday, the 16th to the 19th of Septem- 
ber, 1862. The prize list is ample and liberal, and competition is open to all. 
We hope they may have a good time. Information may be obtained by applica- 
tion to J. H. Klippart, Corresponding Secretary, Columbus, Ohio. 


American Pomotoeicat Society.—We are indebted to President Wilder for 
the following circular. We hope its importance will not be overlooked. 

“In conformity with a Resolution adopted at the last meeting of this National 
Association, the undersigned, President thereof, gives notice that its Ninth Session 
will commence in the Hall of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, corner of 
Washington and West Streets, Boston, Massachusetts, on Wednesday, September 
17th, 1862, at twelve o’clock, noon, and will continue for several days. All Hor- 
ticultural, Pomological, Agricultural, and other kindred institutions in the United 
States and the British Provinces, are invited to send Delegations as large as they 
may deem expedient, and all other persons interested in the cultivation of Fruits 
are invited to be present, and to take seats in the Convention. 

“'The present season promises to be the most propitious for Fruit that has oc- 
curred for many years, and it is anticipated that the coming session, which takes 
place at the same time with the Annual Exhibition of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, may be made one of the most interesting which has ever been 
held by the Society. All the States and Territories are urgently invited to be 
present, by Delegation, at this meeting, that the amicable and social relations 
which have heretofore existed between the members of the Society may be fos- 
tered and perpetuated, and the result of its deliberations, so beneficial to the coun- 
try at large, be generally and widely diffused. 

“ Among the prominent subjects to be submitted at this session will be the Re- 
port of the Special Committee appointed to revise the Society’s Catalogue of 
Fruits, and thus to ascertain what varieties are adapted to the different sections 
and districts of our country. The various State and Local Committees who have 
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not already made their Reports on the Revision are, therefore, solicited to forward 
them without further delay, to P. Barry, Esq., Rochester, N. Y., Chairman of said 
Committee. And it is further requested, that all other Reports, which are by the 
By-Laws made returnable to the General Chairman of the Fruit Committee, now 
deceased, may also be addressed to Mr. Barry, as aforesaid. 

“Members and Delegates are requested to contribute specimens of the Fruits 
best adapted to their respective districts; to furnish descriptions of the same, 
their mode of cultivation, and to communicate whatever may aid in promoting 
the objects of the Society and the science of American Pomology. 

“ Each contributor is requested to come prepared with a complete list of his col- 
lection, and to present the same with his Fruits, that a Report of all the varieties 
entered may be submitted to the meeting as soon as practicable. 


“ All persons desirous of becoming members can remit the admission fee to 
Thomas P. James, Esq., Treasurer, Philadelphia, or the President, at Boston, 
who will furnish them with the Transactions of the Society. Life Membership, 
Ten Dollars ; Biennial, Two Dollars. 

“Packages of Fruits may be addressed as follows: ‘ American Pomotoeicat 
Society, care of Mass. Hort. Society, Boston, Mass. 


7”) 


Tue Rost Bue.—Last year complaints were very general in regard to the 
numbers of this beetle. This year, as far as we have seen, they are quite as nu- 
merous as last year, especially in some portions of New Jersey. The woods and 
fields are alive with them, and it is no very uncommon thing to see fifty or more 
on a single rose. Cherry trees, in some places, have been quite stripped of their 
leaves. If this state of things continues, Rose Bug Societies will become indis- 
pensable ; the sooner they are instituted the better. The Rose Bug is so tenacious 
of life, that ordinary means fail to effect its destruction; nothing seems to be 
really effectual but the foot, or knocking them into hot water; knocking them 
into a “cocked hat” might do, but has not been tried. Placing a sheet on the 
ground, and jarring the tree, the same as for the Curculio, will secure thousands 
of them, and then the life must be actually crushed out of them. This does net 
require so much time and labor as might be supposed. But little good, however, 
will result from individual effort, unless neighborhoods elub together and act unit- 
edly. In this way the Rose Bug nuisance could be subdued in a couple of years, 
so as to cease to be an annoyance. We do not believe it can be done in any other 
way. We simply wish now to call attention to the great increase of this evil, 
not without the hope that something will be done for its extirpation. Action is 
needed on the part of those who would have cherries, grapes, or fine roses. 


Tne Asparacus Beetie.—This pest, which we saw on Long Island for the 
first time about six years ago, in the neighborhood of Bedford, has since worked 
its way up as far as Astoria on the north, nearly or quite destroying the Aspara- 
gus plant in its progress. Last spring (1861) it was seen at Washington Heights, 
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on New York Island, and this spring (1862) it had progressed as far as Tubby 
Hook. It is very destructive to the Asparagus, eating it in all stages of its trans- 
formation. We have seen many fine beds utterly ruined, and in more than one 
locality the culture of Asparagus has been abandoned. We have been giving 
some attention to the nature and habits of this beetle, and should be glad to hear 
from all our readers who have been troubled with it, our object in this being to 
ascertain the limits of its field of operations. It is a matter which deeply concerns 
every man who cultivates a bed of Asparagus. 


The insect is not native to this 
country, but is an importation. 


Sarrn’s Bee Hive.—In answer to inquiries, we wish to state that Mr. Henry 
A. Baker, of Dover, N. J., is the agent for the Bee Hive noticed in our last No. 


Sweet Potato Piaxts.—We are indebted to Mr. Murray, of Foster’s Cross- 


ings, Ohio, for a box of Sweet Potato plants. After their long journey, they 


came to hand in fine condition, an evidence of good packing as well as good 
plants. 


—__—__—___—_ > 9 <Q ——— 


Correspondence. 


Eps. Horticutturist:—Pear trees have winter killed in Southern Wisconsin 
to such an extent as to discourage setting.& We are subject to extremes of very 


severe cold weather, the thermometer sinking usually two or three times in the 
course of the winter 15 to 20 degrees below zero, and sometimes 25 to 30 degrees 
below; these cold spells are interspersed with mild, sunny, thawing days. Do 
you know, or do any of your contributors know, of any varieties of the Pear that 
will endure these extremes? If so, you will become the benefactors of this por- 
tion of the West by giving us the names and qualities of such varieties. Works 
on fruits do not enough discuss this specialty. J.C.S8. 


[We believe that in all sections of our country liable to extreme and sudden 
changes of weather, the list of Pears must be narrowed down to a very few, 
In such places none but close-grained, hard-weoded varieties can be depended 
upon, such as the Seckel, Buffam, Oswego, and others. Protection, in this con- 
nection, is indispensable; and quite important, too, is a low-headed tree. To 
treat this subject properly, would require several pages, and these we will very 
soon give to the subject. Our Western friends, however, may materially serve 
each other by sending in the names of such kinds as have best succeeded with 
them ; for, after all, actual experience must finally decide the matter. All who 
contemplate planting fruit trees on the prairies should at once begin the planting 
of belts of timber for protection ; its importance can not be overrated. The too 


rapid growth of the trees we suppose to be another difficulty, but one not alto- ¢ 
gether beyond control.—Eb.] 
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Messrs. Meav & Woopwarp.—lInclosed I send specimens of insects that are 


devastating our cherry trees in this vicinity, and in some cases I have found them 
on apple trees also. 


vious to this season. 
their labors. 


Nothing of the kind has been noticed on cherry trees pre- 
In some gardens the trees are nearly black with them and 


Yours truly, A. P. Peck. 
Northampton, Mass., June 2, 1862. 


[The insects inclosed are the Black Aphis, the same that were last year so de- 
structive to grain in many parts of the country, Fumigation with tobacco smoke, 
tobacco water applied with a syringe, the Gishurst compound, and whale oil soap 
applied in the same way, will destroy them. These remedies are all used in 
the green-house with sure results; but their wholesale application to large trees 
would prove a great labor. We know not how else, however, to get rid of them 


speedily. —Eb. ] 


Evirors or tue Horticutrurist:—You ought to come straight out to old 
Wayne and enjoy our fruits. “Seeing is believing,” and eating is knowing, and 
I would like to have you know what fine fruit we have. Strawberries by the 
bushel; a few plates of those fine Burr’s New Pine would make you, like a 
Broadway omnibus, at four o’clock, “ going up, and all full inside.” The birds 
have eaten all the May Bigarreau Cherries, but the Gov. Wood and Tartarean, 
Black Eagle, Elton, and Rockport Bigarreau, will soon be ripe, to be followed by 
the Doolittle, the Antwerps, and the Brincklé, and the Lawtons ; and chiming in to 
the same sweet stomach strains, the music of the apricots and peaches would fall 
harmoniously on the palate, the Seckel and the Fondante would play the tenor, 
while the Easter Beurré and the Duchess, will soon be large enough for thorough- 
bass. Now, if you have any music in your large souls, come on, and we will 


moisten the “ thousand strings of your harp ” with some pure American Oporto. 


Lyons, June 16th, 1862. Yours, &c., SyivesTeEr. 


[The above was not intended for publication, but there is too much dry humor 
in it to be lost, notwithstanding it ends with a wet subject. We know we ought 
to go “straight out to old Wayne,” and would if we could; but as we can’t just 
now, are we to lose all those fine things, and the music and Port besides? What 
a Tantalus you are, to put in our sight, yet beyond our reach, such tempting 
things as the New Pine, Gov. Wood, Black Eagle, Elton, Brincklé, Seckel, Fon- 
dante, and pure Port! and this last must be good if made pure from your grape. 
We have now seen enough of it to be convinced of that. But look out for us till 
we come.—Ep. ] 

Messrs. Eprrors,—Being in a quandary, | appeal to you for assistance. In the 
Spring of 1861, I grafted a Delaware shoot upon an old Isabella root. It took 
very well, but, unfortunately, a contraband destroyed it, and I permitted one shoot 
from the old root to grow. It made about thirty feet of new wood. Wishing the 
vine to run on a trellis 18 feet off, I laid it down, covering about three feet at the 
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foot of the trellis with earth, and about the same length half way between the 


root and trellis; leaving the balance clear of the ground, in some places perhaps 
a foot. I did not bury the whole, for fear it would decay. The buds, of course, 
have thrown up shoots, many of them 18 inches high. So far I have permitted 
them to grow. 

I contemplate burying the whole vine this fall, cutting off the new shoots to two 
or three buds to form roots. Now what I want to know is; did I do right in 
laying down such a length of new wood ? Would it have injured the vine to have 
buried the whole? Would you let the shoots grow or pinch them off? Would 
it be better to bury the vine? If so, when? The old vine and root not being in 
the way at all, and having as many as I have room for besides, do you consider 
the old root any advantage to the new vine, provided the buried part at the trellis 
makes the usual amount of roots?) Would you cut it off or let it stay? If cut, 
when? Next fall, lintend moving another vine the same way, and about the same 
distance, and would like to have your opinion through your valuable journal. Does 
it injure the fruit to have two varieties of vines on the same trellis, one above 
another 2? A place in your journal for answers to these Questions will very much 
oblige one who has a decided touch of the Grape Fever. 

Dover, May 31st, 1862. 


[There is no necessity for laying down such a length of wood; two or three 
feet at the end will fully answer the purpose. The shoots should be pinched 
off. We would not bury the vine, but cut it off about four feet from the end 
where it has rooted, the old root and vine, of course, being removed. Be sure, 
however, that the end has rooted nicely before you do this. We do not consider 
the old root of any advantage after the buried part has become well established, 
and we should, as remarked above, cut it off. It may be done this fall or next 
spring, but we should do it this fall, and treat the end as directed for young vines. 
In the other vine referred to, simply bury about three feet of the end, and allow 
no shoots to grow in the intermediate space. It does not injure the fruit to grow 
two varieties on a trellis in the manner alluded to; but it does injure it to grow 
them this way on an arbor. To be more explicit, if vines are grown horizontally 
one above the other on an arbor, the one beneath will produce poor fruit, whether 
it be the same kind or not.—Ep.] 


Eprtors oF tae Horticutturist :—Can you, or any of your correspondents, 
tell me of a remedy or effectual means for the destruction of the grasshopper 
where it is not practicable to keep poultry 2? They last summer destroyed seve- 
ral new and valuable evergreens of small size, and badly damaged others. 

Harrisburgh, June 9, 1862. E. Mannixe. 


[We do not know of any effectual means of destroying grasshoppers, except 


keeping poultry, especially a large flock of turkeys. Can any of our readers help 
Mr. Manning to a remedy in this case.—Eb.] 
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Osweco Horticutturat Socrety.—There seems to be a general revival among 
Horticultural Societies, and we regard it as one of the good signs of the times. 
There is work for them to do, and they should be up and doing it. The Oswego 
Society has been resuscitated, and has entered upon an active life again. Mr. 
Davis, we believe, is the moving spirit, and the Society is not likely to die on his 
hands. A correspondent speaks thus of it: 

‘Our Society collapsed one day, and lay dormant seven years. In 1860—early 
spring—several of us took hold, and resuscitated it; gave a summer and fall ex- 
hibition, had good encouragement, and a fine show. This just about paid expenses. 
In 1861, went in again op one show; late frost and no cherries made a bad look 
for the summer fair ; cut down our prize list, and had a “ bully ” fair in the fall. 
Came out ahead, financially. 

“ We now have a good library and case nearly 200 volumes, and about $300 
l’argent. The library we fell heir to; it belonged to the old concern. We 
have steam on now, although too far off for you to hear us blow. We are con- 
sidering the propriety of giving prizes in kind. Vines, trees, rare seeds, etc., 
according to the tastes of the exhibitors. Books are not out of the way. Will 
consider on this also. The library is in my office.” 

Books, indeed, are quite in the way, and are much to be preferred to money 
prizes, which soon vanish. What, for instance, could be more appropriate than a 
bound volume of the Horticutrurist? We hope you may prosper abundantly 
in your good work. 


Mr. Eprror,—Will you oblige one of your lady subscribers by giving, some time 
before winter, a plan for making a large window into a kind of conservatory or 
plant cabinet? I would like to know also how to heat it; whether from the 
room, or by something put inside of it, and what plants to put in it. Yours, A 


[We will try to furnish you what you want; but there are so many different 
| forms of windows, with such a variety of exposures, that one plan would not suit 
all. Each one would require some peculiar modification. Let us know what 
kind of a window you have, on which side of the house, and all about it. Mr. 
Prosser is now fitting up a tiny hot water apparatus, which we think will be just 
the thing for supplying heat to windows. We purpose putting it in the window 
of a friend for trial, and shall thus learn how well it is adapted to the purpose. 
Something of the kind is very much needed ; something easy to manage, and not 
expensive. We hope Mr. Prosser’s will prove to be the thing; if not, somebody 
else must try.—Epb.] 

Mr. P. B. Mzav,—Dear Sir: 1 send you, by express,a plant or two of a 
seedling Strawberry (with the fruit) raised at this place, and believed to possess 
some qualities of unusual excellence. They are sent to you with the respectful 
request that you will examine and report upon them in the Horticutrunrisr. 
They are called here the “ Robinson Seedling.” They appear to us to possess the 
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following advantages: Ist. Unusual large size, great firmness, and beautiful deep 
color. 2d. Great vigor of growth, and known perfect hardiness. 3d. Almost 
perfect uprightness of stem, with such remarkable length as to hold the fruit gen- 
erally above the leaves, thus exposing them to the influence of light and sunshine, || 
and saving them from sand and earth, without the necessity of using tan bark, or || 
other protection. 4th. They are very prolific, and will withstand hard treatment | 
better than most kinds that we cultivate. 5th. Quality best. 

Chillicothe, Ohio, May 31, 1862. Yours respectfully, Henry Bary. 


[We regret to say that the above box of Strawberries came to hand in such 
condition, that we were quite unable to judge of their quality. Not a berry || 
could be found that had not begun to decay, and most of them had run together || 
in a fermented mass. Cotton is not a good thing to pack Strawberries in. If the || 
roots of the plants had been packed in dampened moss, the berries on them would | 
have kept very well ; but they were completely dried up. We could see, how- || 
ever, that the plant was of very robust habit, having a strong, upright stalk, with 
berries of a large size. We should judge the plant to be very productive. We 
are as much disappointed as Mr. Baily can be, the Strawberry being one of our || 
specialties. We would walk a long distance to see your Strawberries in good || 
condition.—Ep. ] 


AvuttgerAtion or Correz.—We make the following extract from a report to || 
the American Institute on the Adulteration of Food in New York. There can || 
no doubt, that in some instances the vilest substances are compounded with the || 
luxuries, and even the necessaries of life, in all our large cities; in other instan, 
ces comparatively innocent articles are used for the same purpose. 

“The Committee having the subject of ‘ Frauds’ under consideration, finding || 
it too voluminous for one essay, propose to divide it into compartments—giving 
the first to ‘ Coffee.’ 

“The tree, bearing this useful and world-cherished berry, is said to be indi- | 
genous in Southern Abyssinia, growing like a wild weed over the rocky surface | 
of the country. The roasted seed has been used from time immemorial. In 
Persia, as early as A. D. 875; in Arabia, in the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
and a century later we find it in general use in Constantinople. The first coffee- 
house in London was opened in 1652, by a Greek named Pasqua, and twenty 
years later it found its way to France. There, and. in other countries, it is now 
the daily and almost necessary drink of hundreds of millions of people. Of the 
increase of the cultivation and export of coffee, we may well judge from the fact 
that the European consumption a few years ago amounted to 186 millions of 
pounds, while it takes 600 millions of pounds to supply the coffee-drinking world 
at the present time. 

“A remark or two on the coffee-tree may not be uninteresting. It delights in 
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a dry soil and a warm situation, attains in different countries the height of eight, 
ten, and sometimes twenty feet, bears a dark and shining foliage, and (under 
favorable circumstances) yields its fruit for twenty years. If used and not abused, 
it may be considered one of ‘ Heaven’s best gifts’ to man. 

“It exhilarates, strengthens, allays hunger, and imparts to the weary traveller 
both comfort and repose. The genuine berry contains three valuable ingredients, 
viz.: a volatile oil, (produced in the roasting,) a variety of tannic acid, and the 
substance called ‘ theine,’ or ‘ caffeine,’ (which is common to both coffee and tea.) 
In this (as its original state) it is probably cheaper than any of its substitutes, 
which (wanting these elements) are not coffee at all; but, alas! it is seldom 
allowed to stand on its own merits. The desire to avoid the ‘tax,’ (which makes 
coffee an expensive indulgence, aided by that ‘love of money’ which is the ‘ root 
of many evils,’) prompts to ‘ tricks of the trade,’ beginning with those who ‘ cheat 
a little to make an honest living,’ and ending with those who cheat without visit- 
ings of conscience. From the first, (who advertise ‘ pure coffee at 20 cents per 
pound,’) you may breakfast on a beverage made from five pounds of coffee and 
two pounds of chickory. From the last, you may be thankful if the peas and 
beans burnt and ground for your morning draught were not discolored and spoiled 
before you bought them as ‘a genuine article.’ 

“Frauds to an increasing extent are practiced on those who buy ground spices. 
The ‘ mustard,’ so nicely boxed and labeled, is not mustard at all. In most cases 
it is the meal of yellow kiln dried corn, ground fine and flavored with cayenne 
pepper. ‘Ginger’ is often made of similar ingredients, with the addition of some 
of the original article to give it taste and smell. ‘Ground pepper’ is frequently 
made of pilot-bread burnt in baking, or damaged by a long voyage; and there is 
one firm in this city engaged in buying this refuse stuff from ships, and selling it 
again as ‘ pepper,’ after a sufficient amount of the genuine is mixed with it to 
‘swear by.’ To guard against these impositions, (or one of them,) we propose to 
re-establish the good old coffee-mill. It will prove a better guard against the 
grocers than an army of policemen; and if you are fond of prolonging morning 
reveries, what could be a more agreeable reminder of getting-up time than the 
coffee-mill ? 

“The newspapers are now freely discussing substitutes for coffee. Burnt rye, 
wheat, barley, sweet potatoes, chestnuts, acorns, burnt bread, each has its advo- 
cate, and all may answer for those who, with limited sensibilities, know not what 
coffee is. Not one of these articles will make coffee, and if their merit is being 
cheap, water is cheaper. 

“The seeds and roots of many West India and South American plants have 
been introduced as substitutes for coffee. The only one we have time to notice 
is the “Succory,” “Chickory,” or Wild Endive, a weed with large pale blue 
flowers, and having a white tap-root like the parsnip or oyster plant. This root 
abounds in a bitter juice, which has led to its use as a substitute for coffee. It is 
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found to be much improved by cultivation, and is now so much used as to have 
become an important crop. You may find it growing in some of the counties of | 
England, but much more in Prussia, Belgium, and France. It is grown also in 
parts of South America, and its cultivation is being introduced into our own 
country, especially on Long Island. This root, when dried, roasted, and ground, 
so exactly resembles genuine coffee, as to be a first rate article for adulterating 
purposes, and has now been used so long in that way as to have created a taste, 
and there are many people who think they have been cheated, if their coffee has 
not the flavor given to it by chickory. They have beeome educated to like a 
bitter coffee. It is now estimated that France uses annually twelve millions of 
pounds, and in some parts of Germany the women are regular chickory-topers, 

“ Some of the ingredients of this weed bear a partial resemblance to thase of tea 
and coffee, but when taken unmixed, by those unaccustomed to it, it is disagreeable 
and nauseous to a high degree. The taste, however, is soon acquired, and as it 
has some strengthening and tonic properties, it is probably not injurious if taken 
moderately, but by prolonged and frequent use, it produces heart-burns, cramps 
in the stomach, loss of appetite, acidity in the mouth, weakness of the limbs, 
trembling, sleeplessness, and a drunken cloudiness of the senses. 

“An admixture of chickory in coffee can be detected by putting it in cold 
water; it is soluble, and imparts its color to the water in proportion to its quan- 
tity. The coffee is insoluble in cold water, and, of course, gives it no color. John- 
ston tells us, in his Chemistry of Common Things, another reason why the use of | 
chickory should be avoided by those who can afford to buy pure coffee, is found 
in the fact that pure chickory is as difficult to be met with in the market, as un- 
adulterated coffee. Venetian red is very commonly employed to impart to the 
chickory a true coffee color; and it is curious to observe how the practice of 
adulteration extends itself from trade to trade. The coffee-dealer adulterates 
his coffee with chickory, to increase his profits; the chickory-maker adulterates 
his chickory with Venetian red, to please the eye of the coffee-dealer ; and, lastly, 
the Venetian red manufacturer grinds up his colors with brick dust, that by greater 
cheapness, and variety of shades, he may secure the chickory trader’s patronage. 

“In conclusion, we ask every housewife to help us in our efforts to break up 
this nefarious trade. Buy no more coffee ready ground. The pure article at its 
full price is cheaper than any other mixtures, no matter how low the price asked. 

“In buying these ground mixtures you not only cheat yourselves, but you put 
money into the pockets of dishonest dealers that you suppose goes towards pay- 
ing the just and necessary tax, now required by our government to save itself 
from threatened destruction. 

“If you can not afford the genuine article, roast your own rye or barley, or 
drink milk or water, but give no more money for these fraudulent mixtures.” 
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